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HE reshuffle in the Government means good 

copy for the newspapers and a lively interest 
at St. Stephen’s. Whether it means more 

than that remains to be seen. We hope that the changes 
in Ministerial posts portend certain changes in policy, 
and above all, as we suggest on another page of this 
issue, bolder efforts to deal with the problem of unem- 
ployment. Now that Mr. Thomas has been relieved of 
his task no one will desire to blame him overmuch for his 
failure. The task was difficult and thankless, and the 
failure was not his alone, but that of the Cabinet as a 
whole. And no ** Minister for Employment ”’ in a time 
like this could make much headway if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer keeps his purse-strings tightly tied. 
Mr. Thomas during the past year has cultivated a facile 
optimism and put undue faith in the results of ration- 
alisation. But we fancy that the reality behind the 
appearances of optimism and faith was his inability to 
see what he could do. With expert opinion sharply 
divided, Treasury doctrine strongly against State action, 
and the main body of business opinion refusing to look 
facts in the face, even a united and attentive Cabinet 
would have had no easy job in formulating and carrying 
through a bold policy. Happily there are signs that the 
Cabinet is getting nearer to a common mind, and that 
the Prime Minister, who will be less immersed now in 


foreign affairs, intends to devote time to domestic 
discontents. 








* * * 


The Conservative attack on the Naval Treaty last 
Monday was a ridiculous affair—with a certain sinister 
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aspect. The motion for a Select Committee of eleven 


members to examine the proposals of the Treaty was a 
complete departure in procedure. It was comically 
defended by one Conservative member as being ‘* open 
diplomacy.’’ But, as Major Hills said, the right 
method would have been to move a vote of censure on 
the Government. The arguments for the motion had 
** bunkum ” written all over them. Mr. Baldwin urged 
the importance of having the ‘* general intellectual 
assent of both parties ’’ for a treaty—whatever that may 
mean. And he asked (surely with his tongue in his 
cheek !) whether this Treaty would leave us in a position 
to fulfil our ‘* sacred obligations under the League of 
Nations.”? Mr. Baldwin, we imagine, has no genuine 
quarrel with Mr. MacDonald; he was pushed into the 
attack by his Die-hards. Mr. Churchill was at his worst. 
He bared his teeth at America, worried at the reduction 
of our cruisers from seventy to fifty, and declared that 
** never since the reign of Charles II. had this country 
been so defenceless and never in the reign of Charles IT. 
was it so vulnerable.’’ Of course, this sort of stuff does 
little harm at the moment; the vast majority of the 
public are not alarmed about security, and are very well 
satisfied with the Treaty as far as it goes. But the 
spirit behind Mr. Churchill’s words is sinister and, given 
a more favourable opportunity, he and his friends may 
succeed in making mischief. 
* * * 

The most important events in India, on the eve of the 
publication of the Simon Commission’s Report, Part I., 
have been a renewal of disturbances at Peshawar, one 
more spectacular Sunday raid upon the salt works of 
Wadala, Bombay, and a clarifying restatement of policy 
by the Viceroy to a deputation of Moslem landholders 
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from the North-West Frontier Province. The Wadala 
demonstration brought out an enormous multitude of 
raiders, with whom the Bombay police were unable 
to cope. They were supported by troops, but the 
casualties were slight, being mainly insignificant 
injuries produced by the lathis of the police. Very large 
numbers of the arrested raiders are confined in a block 
of tenements at Worli, a suburb of Bombay. These 
were put up by the Bombay Government in Lord 
Lloyd’s term as Governor to relieve the Bombay slums, 
but they were far too expensive and have never been 
occupied by the millworkers for whom they were in- 
tended. During the salt raids they have been used as 
a place of internment, and latterly the prisoners have 
made concerted attempts to escape. The salt raid of 
June Ist is announced as the last on account of the 
monsoon rains, which make mass enterprises of this 
kind practically impossible. The National Congress 
committees are intensifying the economic and social 
boycott, as anticipated, and groups of Indian women 
are being mobilised to hold up all sports by lying on the 
ground. In Gujerat the social boycott has attained a 
severity that necessitates special protective action on 
behalf of public servants, both British and Indian. 
Lord Irwin’s speech to the deputation dealt mainly with 
Moslem problems, but it concluded with an earnest 
appeal for co-operation towards an all-round settlement. 


* * * 


In preparation for Part II. of the Simon Report, which 
is to appear on June 24th and is alone of importance, 
all the party leaders in India are active, and it is no 
secret that the Viceroy is encouraging the exchange of 
views. The governing fact here would seem to be that 
ever since the critical stage began the various parties 
and groups are hardening on the minimum offer from 
Britain that could be acceptable as a basis for concili- 
ation. The Indian Liberal leaders are now not far from 
the National Congress view on this central question. 
Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, for example, is quoted as saying 
that if the proposal is provincial autonomy with the 
central Government of India remaining as it is, he for 
one would not go to London; and Sir Te} Bahadur must 
be counted a moderate Liberal. While, however, the 
principle of Dominion status is insisted upon by the 
Liberals, by those sections of the Congress that do not 
believe in the cry for independence, and by more 
radical Moslems such as the Ali brothers, it is beyond 
doubt that the Mohammedan majority is as much 
opposed as ever and during the past month has been 
consolidating its opposition to the whole Congress 
agitation. One of the Moslem leaders declared this week 
that for them an Indian Dominion would mean merely 
a change of masters and therefore they could have 
nothing to say to it. In the face of such evidence it is 
plainly impossible for Lord Irwin to work out an initial 
compromise upon which Mr. Gandhi and his imprisoned 
colleagues might be won over to the conference they 
have rejected. 

* * * 


The Permanent Mandates Commission is now exam- 
ining the problem of Palestine. The atmosphere is 
tense, for the Jews are in a fury of indignation against 
the Shaw Report and against the attitude that the 
British Government has taken up. We are bound to 
say that they seem to have some basis for their 
reproaches and their fears. The Shaw Report was 


ee 


undoubtedly an unfriendly—and in certain important 
points an unfair—document, and the Government's 
reception of it, and the action they have taken on it, 
have been a bitter disappointment to those who 
believed that the ‘‘ National Home ”’ was to be some- 
thing more than a phrase. The worst suspicions of the 
Zionists seem, too, to have been confirmed by the 
sudden suspension of 2,300 permits of immigration 
whose issue had just been announced. Opinions may 
well differ as to the reasonableness of this action. 
Dr. Shiels, who is representing the British Government 
at Geneva, has explained that these permits have only 
been temporarily held up pending the report of Sir John 
Hope Simpson, who has gone out to investigate land 
policy in Palestine. On the face of it this would 
appear a proper thing to do. But the Jews not un- 
naturally ask how the entrance of a mere couple of 
thousand immigrants could upset any apple-cart, and 
they read the worst into the order for the stoppage. 
For our own part, we do not believe that the Govern- 
ment has any intention of ** betraying the Jews ”’ or 
abandoning the policy of the National Home, and Dr. 
Shiels’s speech at Geneva on Tuesday will, we hope, 
have done something to allay Zionist anxieties. But 
the position is exceedingly difficult; and the Govern- 
ment will have to frame a very definite policy in order 


to clear it up. 
* * * 


The Dominion Parliament has been dissolved and the 
Canadian general election will take place on July 28th. 
To British people it will seem rather ironic that the 
speech from the throne at Ottawa should declare that the 
dissolution was decided on in order to permit Canada to 
be represented at the Imperial and Economic Conferences 
in London and to afford Ministers an opportunity of 
preparing for them. In this country an election cam- 
paign is the last kind of preparation for an imperial 
gathering that a party leader would think of. It is 
hardly necessary to say that Mr. Mackenzie King and 
his Liberal colleagues enter the conflict in high feather. 
They appear to hold nearly all the tactical advantages. 
The Conservative party has not recovered from its 
reverses in 1926; it is without an experienced leader; it 
has lost to the astute Mr. King all the positions which in 
the past have been supposed to involve popular support 
for Conservative Imperialism, including especially the 
appeal of imperial preference and retaliation against the 
United States tariff. The Western provinces are mainly 
Liberal and Progressive, and Quebec is an almost solid 
Liberal block. The Liberals hold 61 out of 65 seats, with 
the English divisions of Montreal returning three out of 
the four Conservatives who survived in the province 
four years ago. The Liberals may easily lose seats in the 
eastern maritime provinces, but they can afford to do 
so. On the whole Mr. Mackenzie King may get ready 
for the autumn conferences with the minimum of 
misgiving about his chances of re-election. 


* * * 


The Senate Committee in Washington has finished its 
work on the Naval Treaty, its prolonged public hear- 
ings having been marked chiefly by technical arguments 
about guns and classes of warships, to the evident 
bewilderment of Senators and the press. The Treaty, 


however, is being reported to the Senate in the closing 
days of the session, and the Senate as a whole will be 
just as much disinclined to debate it as to ratify it 
hurriedly with or without reservations. 


Mr. Hoover, 
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of course, is anxious to get it through, and he has 
announced that he will call a special session in the early 
autumn if the Senate should fail to ratify before the 
midsummer adjournment. At the same time the 
President is confronted with the Tariff Bill, which 
emerges as a mass of absurdity after more than twelve 
months of conflict and intrigue. There is no public 
opinion that can be called such in favour of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff. The American press, which is overwhelm- 
ingly Republican in politics, has ridiculed it ; more than 
a thousand economists have urged the President to veto 
it, and important industrialists from all parts of the 
country have come out against its ridiculous basis and 
its outrageous schedules. It appears certain, however, 
that the Houses of Congress will, in utter weariness, 
pass the Bill, and that the President will sign it. By 
doing so, Mr. Hoover will surrender a great chance of 
asserting his leadership in legislation. 


* * * 


The Conservative amendment to the Slum Clearance 
Bill, providing for a new basis of compensation to land- 
lords of slum property, was defeated in Standing Com- 
mittee on Tuesday. Whereas at present compensation 
is based on site value only, the Conservatives want to 
base it on market value, subject to deductions according 
to a formula which takes the density of population in 
the clearance area into account. The effect of their 
proposal would be to give the slum landlord market 
value, less a contribution to the improvement of the 
area. Miss Lawrence and other speakers rightly 
objected to this, on the double ground that slum 
property is a *‘ common nuisance,’? and that the 
increased cost of compensation at or near market value 
would entirely wipe out the value of the subsidies 
proposed in the Bill, and be fatal to any effective action 
under it. Undoubtedly, as Mr. E. D. Simon pointed 
out, there are hard cases under the law as it stands, and 
hard cases may arise under the Bill. The right way 
of dealing with these seems to be, not the granting of 
any general right of compensation, but the exclusion of 
sound property from a ‘* clearance area ”’ by ringing it 
round, as an island, within the area scheduled for clear- 
ance. Alternatively, the Bill makes it possible to deal 
with certain classes of property in ‘“ improvement 
areas ’’—a valuable new distinction which should 
remove many of the anomalies of the old law. 


* * * 


The Consumers’ Council Bill has now started on its 
way through the Committee stage; and the usual 
plentiful stock of amendments to it has been put down. 
Some of these deal with points of substance ; but a good 
many, including a Conservative amendment which took 
up most of the Committee’s opening sitting, seems to 
be designed mainly to waste time. With the Slum Clear- 
ance Bill making very slow progress, the Transport Bill 
still held up, the Consumers’ Council Bill just starting, 
and the Committee stage of the School Attendance Bill 
yet to come, the prospects of the House of Commons 
rising before August is well advanced seem to be poor. 
Nor is the Coal Bill yet out of the way. The Lords will 
have adjourned for Whitsuntide before they have an 
opportunity of considering the Commons’ decision on 
their amendments; so that, even if no crisis arises over 
the Bill, it will be some time yet before it can become 
law. There remains the possibility of clashes between 
the two Houses over most of the remaining measures 
still under discussion; and, even if the Lords are dis- 
inclined to make a final stand on any of these, they are 
at least likely to push their disagreement to the point of 
Wasting a certain amount of parliamentary time. Every 


week the difficulties of the present bicameral arrange- 
ments and the inefficiency of the existing parliamentary 
procedure in face of modern needs become more obvious. 
Truly, last week’s report on the question of procedure 
cannot be accepted as the last word. 

* * * 


There should be general approval of the selection of 
Mr. J. H. Whitley to preside over the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. The post is not an easy one, and 
demands considerable tact and commonsense—both 
qualities which Mr. Whitley has proved himself to 
possess in a very high degree. It is quite impossible for 
a body such as the B.B.C., armed with a most important 
monopoly, to succeed in satisfying everyone either of 
the suitability of its programmes or of its freedom from 
political and theological bias. Listeners are of all sorts, 
and have very varied desires; and, at the present stage 
of technical development at least, the scope for alter- 
native wireless programmes is severely limited. Hence, 
there are bound to be many attacks on the B.B.C. for 
not giving this or that section of the public what it 
wants at the hour when it wants it. Even more difficult 
is the problem of “ controversial ’’ broadcasting; for 
there is hardly anything under the sun that some section 
of the public does not regard as controversial. It is 
quite impossible to exclude controversy, and therefore 
necessary to hold a nice balance in letting different points 
of view be heard. This applies not only to politics, but 
even more to religious and ethical issues. Indeed, it is 
far easier to charge the B.B.C. with religious and moral 
nervousness than with political partiality. We hope 
Mr. Whitley will attend to this aspect of the question, 
and above all that he will see something is done to 
improve the quality of the Sunday programmes. 


* * * 
An Irish correspondent writes: When the Cork 
Harbour Commissioners entertained the Belfast 


Harbour Commissioners last week everyone discerned 
a portent. The entertainment was up to Cork’s high- 
water level, if Cork’s entertaining could be measured in 
water. Everywhere it snowed food and drink. When 
the delights of Cork City were exhausted the visitors 
were whisked off to Killarney; and when all was over 
and the Belfastmen asked for their hotel-bills there 
was nothing to pay. Hospitality so thorough is 
irresistible. On every side was geniality and good will. 
The Northerner, invariably ready to like Southerners, 
** if every Southerner was like so-and-so,’’ found that 
he was, and took to him in bulk. The Cork man made 
similar pleasant discoveries. An idealist would have 
thought Irish unity in sight; but an old political hand 
would have been more wary. The two races in Ireland 
have reacted on each other to the extent that in their 
social moments they are one. Both have a fine 
irresponsibility under excitement or hospitality; both 
have the gift of being able to lay aside feuds on a 
social occasion; and both can nicely estimate the 
depth and value of such a truce. The’ Northerner 
confides later to a friend that he is sure his host is a 
bitter pill at heart, the Southerner sees in the Northern 
smile a mask for the dangerous mysteries of Orangeism 
or Freemasonry. Yet the invitation of Cork to Belfast 
was a happy thought, and will bear fruit. Shrewd 
observers perceived that it was the Englishmen on the 
expedition who were the puzzled outsiders. The 
Northern and the Southern Irishman may mistrust, but 
they understand each other. But the salient memory 
that the Ulstermen will bring home will be that of 
Mr. Ford’s seven thousand operatives, working with a 
regularity and precision unequalled even in Belfast. 
There, indeed, is a portent for them to consider. 
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MEN AND MEASURES 
ECESSITY combined with expediency is at 
N last driving Mr. MacDonald to make substan- 
tial changes in his Government. The process 
is not complete, as we write; but what has been done 
and what is expected shortly will be generally wel- 
comed not only in the Labour Party but outside it. A 
year of office has been more than enough to reveal weak- 
nesses both of policy and personnel. There have been 
deadlocks and dissensions, hesitations and errors, and 
though some of these cannot be remedied by changes of 
men, some can. Square pegs in round holes have gravely 
embarrassed the Government, and have disappointed 
hopes in the country. 

The squarest peg in the roundest hole has been Mr. 
Thomas, and his translation will, we doubt not, give 
equal satisfaction to himself and to everyone else. He 
will be happy in presiding over the Dominions Office, 
where he enjoyed himself—and other people enjoyed 
him—in 1924. Lord Passfield is, of course, to remain 
in charge of the Colonies, and we take it that he will not 
regret this splitting of his burden. What exactly Mr. 
Hartshorn’s duties will be as Lord Privy Seal, we do 
not know. But it seems pretty safe to say that they will 
not be what Mr. Thomas’s were. The ‘* Minister for 
Unemployment ”’ has gone and will be succeeded, we 
hope and believe, by a Cabinet committee which will 
bring new minds (including the Prime Minister’s) to its 
task. On the urgency of that task we need not dwell 
here ; our views on it are given in another article in this 
issue. 

Besides the transference of Mr. Thomas, there is Mr. 
Ben Turner’s resignation, and the departure of Mr. 
Noel Buxton to ** another place.’’ Mr. Turner has many 
admirable qualities, and we do not imagine that he has 
an enemy in the world. But looking after the coal-mines 
is not his métier. Mr. Buxton’s is a harder case. If he 
has not had any resounding success at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, it has not been all his fault. Agriculture 
has long been the Cinderella of the Departments, and 
whether or not Mr. Buxton is the man for pushing 
through any great measure to remedy rural discontents, 
the plain fact is that he has never been given the chance. 
His place, it is announced, will be taken by Dr. Addison, 
who has had a much-criticised past, but whose stock 
stands high at present. Will he get his chance? We 
hope so; for among our economic problems, agriculture 
stands only second in importance to unemployment— 
indeed, the two stand closely linked. Even though it 
may not be possible to carry out the full agricultural 
programme of the Labour Party (which in its essen- 
tials differs little from the Liberal programme), there is 
a good deal that can be done, and that ought to be 
done. It is high time the Cabinet turned an eye on 
the countryside. 

If these changes of Ministers, and those of Under- 
Secretaries that will follow, mean more strenuous 
measures, as we assume they do, the Government will 
regain the prestige which they have lost. They have 
had to contend with serious difficulties, both political 
and economic. But not all those difficulties have been of 
other people’s making, or of God Almighty’s. Where 
Ministers have known what they wanted and have stood 


for their principles, they have overcome obstacles and 
have added immensely to their own reputation. In 
international affairs Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson 
have not only scored successes, but have done work of 
incalculable value. All that the country appreciates, 
and their political adversaries—from the anti-Bolsheviks 
who pretend that innocent Uncle Arthur has been out- 
witted by the crafty Stalin, to the admirals who tear a 
passion to tatters over the Naval Treaty—arouse about 
as much public interest as preachers of the Flat Earth 
theory. But the domestic record is less satisfactory, 
The Minister of Health has carried his Pensions Act, and 
he is busy now with a Housing Bill that is full of pro- 
mise. But the Education Bill has had a hard struggle 
to get into print, and the Coal Mines Bill, which has been 
mauled by the Lords, was a very second-best affair 
before it ever reached them—and before it was ever 
introduced into the House of Commons. We do not 
recall these things, and others that we have no space to 
mention, from any wish to gird at the Government. Nor 
do we hold any brief for the hot-gospellers of ‘* Social- 
ism in our time.’? We are simply reminding Ministers 
that their first year’s work, with certain exceptions, has 
not come up to expectations, and expressing the hope 
that the next year’s will show a marked improvement. 

We frankly do not see that the Government has any- 
thing to fear, in tackling unemployment and _ other 
pressing problems, from anyone but themselves. They 
are in a minority in Parliament; but they are not faced 
by a solid majority. The Liberals may not be at Mr. 
MacDonald’s command; but they quite patently do not 
want to upset him or even to thwart him. They—or 
most of them—are anxious for him to get on with larger 
reforms. The Conservatives are, indeed, anxious to 
thwart, and they have it in their power to make the 
Government’s task a difficult one. But Mr. Baldwin is 
in no position at present to supersede Mr. MacDonald, 
and it will be a long time before he is, if Mr. MacDonald 
plays his hand properly. There is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Baldwin, on his side, will play his hand at all. 
He will sit, in his familiar fashion, and finger his cards 
and talk amiably of the Empire and safeguarding and 
referendums—hoping to win in the end by his opponents’ 
mistakes. 

But Mr. Baldwin has not only to win the confidence 
of the country. He has to win the confidence of his own 
party. He has vipers in his bosom, and the brood is 
increasing. The happy Concordat of the Hotel Cecil has 
become a nuisance for the Empire Crusaders, and _ it 
appears to be well on its way to the waste-paper basket. 
The referendum must go, says Lord Beaverbrook, and 
the chorus of ‘* Amens ”? grows week by week. Soon 
there may be a demand for other things—or persons 
—to go. Poor Mr. Davidson has already gone; is it 
beyond the bounds of possibility that Mr. Baldwin him- 
self will be the next for the guillotine? Of course, 





‘** B.M.G. ”’ does not necessarily mean Baldwin will go. 
But it would obviously mean disastrous reactions which 
it would take the Conservative Party a long time to 
recover from. That this danger faces the party is an 
open secret. One of its loyalist newspapers the other 
day gave significant expression to the feelings and the 
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fears of the Baldwinites. ‘* There must be an end to 
internecine squabbles,”’ it said ; ‘* there must be an end 
to sniping... . There must be no more underground 
burrowings by malcontents; the moles must be sup- 
pressed.”’ Quite ; but what if the moles turn out to be 
much more formidable beasts than was suspected? And 
how and by whom, anyhow, are they going to be sup- 
pressed? Not, we fancy, by kind words or by stern 
words, and not by any monumental display of patience 
on Mr. Baldwin’s part. The fate of the moles and Mr. 
Baldwin’s fate, too, seems most likely to be decided by 
forces outside the control of either of them. What is 
important now is not anything that the Conservatives 
say, but what the Government does. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


NEMPLOYMENT increased again last week. In- 
U deed, we have grown of late so used to these 
increases that they have almost ceased to excite 
special remark. Steadily the number of the unemployed is 
marching on towards two millions ; and, no less steadily, the 
volume of discontent with the Government’s handling of the 
problem is increasing. We do not suggest that there is 
yet a decisive reaction of electoral opinion against the 
Government. But it is certain that, unless there is a 
change of policy in the near future, a reaction will come, 
and that this reaction will sweep many voters who supported 
the Labour and Liberal Parties in 1929 into a desire to try 
tariffs as the most loudly advocated remedy for our present 
plight. It may be easy enough to demonstrate logically 
that *‘ Empire Free Trade ”’ is largely nonsense, and that 
it and safeguarding cannot possibly be combined into a 
harmonious and workable policy. But demonstrations of 
these facts will not check the advance of tariffism, unless 
its opponents can confront it with something more than an 
appeal to rally round the tattered banner of Free Trade. 

For, whatever virtues Free Trade may have, it is clearly 
impossible to represent it as a cure for unemployment, or 
even as a mitigation of the unemployment from which we 
are suffering now. Tariffs might end by making unemploy- 
ment worse instead of better; Mr. Baldwin’s and Lord 
Beaverbrook’s remedies may both be quack remedies. But 
the fact remains that they are alleged to be remedies, 
whereas the crusaders of Free Trade are in danger of trying 
to run a crusade with the depressing slogan that there is no 
remedy at all. When doctors differ, the patient is likely to 
prefer the practitioner who promises a cure to him who 
shakes his head and can offer no hope. 

This, of course, can be no adequate reascn for any 
Government or party to promise what it cannot perform. 
If there is no remedy for unemployment, and even no way 
of mitigating it to any considerable extent, then Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Snowden are quite right to say so, whatever the 
political consequences may be. Even if the result is to 
drive the country to quack remedies, that is an inevitable 
penalty of political honesty, and it has to be faced. But so 
pessimistic a conclusion ought to be accepted only on the 
most conclusive evidence, and only after every possible way 
of eseape has been fully and finally explored. Mr. Thomas, 
in the recent debates in the House of Commons, gave the 
impression that he had almost decided to throw up the 
sponge; and even Mr. MacDonald, though he is still 
evidently seeking a way out, seemed none too hopeful of 
finding it. In short, the Government are fast giving the 
country to understand that, in their view, nothing much can 


be done for the moment, and that the one hope lies in 
waiting with what patience we can command upon the 
highly doubtful results of industrial rationalisation. : 

In common with a great many other people, both in the 
Labour Party and outside it, we are quite unable to recon- 
cile ourselves to this policy of inaction. We are with 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Montagu Norman in thinking that 
rationalisation is necessary and ought to be speeded up; but 
we certainly do not believe that it alone will for a long time 
do anything to decrease unemployment, or that nothing else 
can be done. We do not believe that those who criticised 
the late Conservative Government for its inactivity in the 
stimulation of employment were talking mere electioneering 
stuff; and we are unconvinced that the difficulties in the 
way of effective State action are anything like so great as 
Mr. Thomas holds them to be. 

There seem to be at least three ways, still quite inade- 
quately explored, in which the Government might inter- 
vene in order to stimulate employment. The first of these 
is by direct State action in the sphere of public utilities, 
designed to supplement the work of the local authorities. 
Surely the committees now at work under Sir Arthur 
Duckham and others, through which State grants in aid 
of public utilities are administered, could have done, and 
could do, a great deal more than they have done at present, 
above all by applying to projects laid before them less 
exacting tests of the ultimate remunerativeness of the works 
they are asked to aid. It may be well worth the State’s 
while to aid the carrying out of projects that will never pay 
on a five or four per cent. basis, but will pay on one or two 
or three per cent. Moreover, the present method of waiting 
for local authorities and other bodies to submit schemes of 
which they are called upon to shoulder part of the cost 
ought to be modified in the case of the poorer areas, and in 
these at least the State might usefully assume, at any rate 
for a period of years, the entire burden. We would apply 
this method, for example, to a scheme of slum-clearance 
on a far larger scale than seems to be contemplated in 
Mr. Greenwood’s Bill, and also to road-building in such 
areas as Cornwall and Lancashire, where present ability to 
pay is exceptionally low. 

In the second place, we should like to see the State’s 
assistance to schemes of capital reconstruction, which is at 
present confined to the public utility services, extended to 
industry in general, with the twofold object of rationalising 
more rapidly the old trades which stand in need of re- 
equipment, and of aiding the rise of new industries, and 
especially of those capable of meeting new or elastic needs 
in the home market. And here again the tests of ultimate 
remunerativeness to be applied should not be too exacting, 
and should take account, not only of the cheap money now 
available, but also of the effects of expanded production on 
the national revenue and expenditure. Capital, we believe, 
is at present inhibited from flowing, as it should, into the 
development of industry; and it is the State’s business, as 
well as that of the banks, to help it to flow aright. The 
bankers’ unaided efforts in this direction are not likely to be 
adequate ; for they must accept the ordinary market tests 
of remunerativeness of the investments which they take up 
or recommend. The State stands on a different footing; 
for it has to pay for maintaining the unemployed. It would 
pay it to do many things which could not possibly pay the 
banks or the private investor. 

Thirdly, the possibilities of increased agricultural pro- 
duction at home ought to be more seriously explored, in 
relation not only to wheat, but even more to pig-breeding, 
dairying and stock-raising, poultry-farming, market garden- 
ing, and in general to the supply of those other foodstuffs 
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on which we spend far more in overseas markets than on 
wheat or other grain and flour. This is not, in our view, 
so much a question of tariffs or consumers’ prices as of 
organised marketing and of production and grading fcr an 
organised market. Doubtless, the results are bound to be 
slower in this field than in others. But the time has gone 
by when we could afford to treat unemployment as merely 
a short-run problem. It has become an endemic disease for 
which long-run as well as short-run remedies are required. 

We do not suggest that these three possible lines of action 
exhaust those along which a way of escape from our present 
difficulties can be sought. There are others, to some of 
which we have more than once drawn attention in these 
columns. We single out these three for present mention 
because they depart least in principle from what is being 
already done or considered, and seem therefore less certain 
than some others to be blocked by ineradicable prejudices in 
the minds of politicians and administrators. Our main object, 
however, is not the special advocacy of any one of these 
three courses, but rather the demonstration that there are 
still many possibilities untried. And especially ought the 
cpponents of Protectionism to realise the futility of the mere 
repetition of the phrases of Free Trade, and the certainty 
that, unless they are prepared with positive proposals, some 
form of tariffism will carry the day with the electors. Are 
the Government as a whole, and Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Thomas in particular, sufficiently alive to the impression 
of helplessness which their recent utterances have given, cr 
to the effects which this is having already on the main body 
of opinion in the industrial areas? Of course it is not easy 
to find work for the unemployed. But not to attempt it 
will spell political suicide. 


WHAT KILLED THE DAILY 
CHRONICLE 


[From a CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


HE crash of the Daily Chronicle is the biggest 
catastrophe of the kind that Fleet Street has ever 


known. The nearest approach to it (nearer than 
the mergers of the Morning Leader and the morning 
Westminster) was the historic death of the Tribune. But 
that affected a much smaller staff. Things were smaller in 
those days. A modern popular paper like the Chronicle, 
publishing in Leeds as well as in London, employed probably 
twice as many journalists as went down in the Tribune, and 
more than twice as many non-journalists. The employees 
at its London end alone numbered something like a 
thousand, with round about sixty members of the National 
Union of Journalists. 

How did it happen? By the operation of financial 
tendencies, which since the war have wrought havoc in many 
British industries besides journalism. It should be clearly 
understood at the outset that there were no villainies and 
no villains. The persons successively concerned in owning 
the Daily Chronicle were men of high standing and broke 
none of the rules. They merely pursued—well within the 
limits of the accepted business code—policies which were 
obviously to their interest and equally obviously nct to the 
paper’s. The wonder is, not that these policies ruined the 
property, but that they took so long to do so. An editor cf 
strong personality and quick business resource, and an 
editorial machine full of skill and experience, fought hard 
for years against the inevitable. 

From its birth in 1877 down to October, 1918, the paper, 
with its Sunday associate (then called Lloyd’s News), 
belonged to the Lloyd family, the millionaire makers of 
newsprint. Regarding the investment as permanent, they 
nursed its profitable development. Already before the war 


its sales exceeded those of any other morning daily (leaving 
out illustrated papers) except the Daily Mail. It came 
through the war with immense luck and credit, and at the 
end had a long lead over ail other rivals. Even the 
Mail, which already then published in Manchester as well 
as London, was possibly behind it at the London end. Had 
the late Mr. Frank Lloyd remained proprietor in 1919 and 
1920, those years would doubtless have seen great develop- 
ments. While its ex-war prestige was still unrivalled, the 
paper would have promptly ‘* gone North,” and disputed 
the position of the Mail, while widening to an almost 
impassable gulf the gap between itself and the rest. This 
would not have meant forgoing dividends, but taking a 
moderate one and using the bulk of the profits to exploit 
a unique opportunity. 

But five weeks before the Armistice Mr. Lloyd sold his 
property to a syndicate. The price, as things then went, 
was extremely high—payable partly in cash and partly in 
debentures to be discharged by instalments during a few 
years. The purchasers were a syndicate of three groups. 
Group No. 1 was Mr. Lloyd George’s party fund; it held 
rather under a quarter of the shares, but had special rights 
regarding politics. Group No. 2 was headed by Lord 
Inverforth ; it held just over half the shares, and for all but 
politics was dominant. Group No. 3 was Lord Bute’s; it 
held the rest. Within the groups was a veritable galaxy of 
business potentates. Nothing could have looked stronger. 

The heads of the new syndicate spared it little personal 
attention. Lord Inverforth had many much bigger 
interests. Mr. Lloyd George was governing the ccuntry. 
Lord Bute was equally aloof. But their general line is said 
to have been clear. The property, besides meeting the 
heavy debenture instalments, must pay 10 per cent. on the 
swollen capital. Thanks to the fall in paper costs and rise 
in advertisements (factors affecting the whole Press at 
that time) it was able to do so. But its growth was cramped. 
The great opportunity passed—never to return. The paper 
had persistently to economise on all such features as did not 
help immediate circulation—a policy most hurtful in the 
long run. Still, in 1928, at the top of the first insurance 
boom, it published a certificate for over 1,300,000 sales. 
Nor did it fall below an average 1,000,000 for many years. 

By the elections of 1924 Mr. Lloyd George was shut out 
of all immediate hopes in Parliament, and in 1925 came a 
fresh development of his newspaper interest. An issue of 
preference shares was made to the public, and concomi- 
tantly the Bute interest and most cf the Inverforth interests 
were bought out. Mr. Lloyd George and his fund came to 
own over five-sixths of the ordinary shares. The Fund’s 
obvious interest was to prepare for a profitable sale of the 
whole ; and steps to this end became soon apparent. 

Here let us pause to see what the interest of a would-be 
seller must inevitably be. He must expect his price to be 
based upon profits, as shown by the company for one or two 
years. Now, every year in a concern of this kind many 
expenses will normally be incurred and met cut of income 
(for the future welfare of the concern), which might be held 
over unnoticed for the time being. Incur them, and you 
put money into your purchaser’s pocket. Hold them over, 
and you increase the profits which will fix the price that he 
is to pay you. “ Retrenchment ”? becomes the order of the 
day—cutting down staff and materials, and omitting any 
development that can be omitted without obvious blame. 

Take an illustration in a newspaper’s case. Its biggest 
cost is raw material—white paper. A leaf of two pages 


added to a daily like the Chronicle might cost over £100,000 
a year. Now the Chronicle page (till March last) was 
smaller than its rivals; yet, despite that, it came daily to 
print fewer of them—often many fewer. This could not be 
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unobserved by the handful of journalists who day by day 
measure up inches of space for comparison. But a 
millionaire purchaser or his chartered accountant would 
never find it out. Yet it would be a factor both to raise 
the price and to lower the value of the thing that he would 
buy. 

By such policies no current standard of honesty or honcur 
is violated. No reproach is intended here against anyone. 
The best men act so; it is the mere technique of selling as 
applied to a company business. But when it is applied 
several times the results are ruinous to an industrial 
concern. And the sharp point to consider is whether, in 
the interests of industry, further safeguards against the 
tendency could not be devised by Parliament. It is not a 
case of one newspaper or one industry. A large part, for 
instance, of the Lancashire cotton industry owes its plight 
to substantially similar processes. 

But to complete the story. The Daily Chronicle and its 
adjuncts were sold by Mr. Lloyd George in November, 1926, 
at a colossal profit, the price far exceeding the highest offers 
forthcoming from capitalists with newspaper experience. 
The purchasers were the late Sir Andrew Yule and Sir 
Thomas Catto. Sir Andrew is dead, and his objects can 
only be guessed ; but few will suppose that an old man with 
millionaire interests almost confined to India bought a 
London paper as a permanent investment. As for Sir 
Thomas Catto, his attitude may be judged from the fact that 
within a week or two of his partner’s funeral he re-sold. 
This was in July, 1928, and it followed a period marked 
by a close repetition of the features which preceded the sale 
of 1926. The company’s balance sheet in 1928 was able to 
show the highest profit on record! Yet both its sales and 
its advertisements were down; and newspapers live by sales 
and advertisements. 

The new purchaser was Mr. William Harrison, for the 
Inveresk Paper Company. Like his vendors before him, 
he bought for a stiff price an impaired property. Only its 
impairment was now more naked ; already in 1927 the Daily 
Express had robbed it of second place in sales. Moreover, 
large spendings had become urgent— £250,000 or so for new 
machinery, other large sums for improved insurances, and 
above all a vast eventual outlay for white paper to meet 
enlargements which any serious attempt to recapture sales 
and advertisements would render necessary. Mr. Harrison 
undertook the expenditures; but he failed to assure their 
finances. He presumably hoped to do so by a public issue. 
But the events of last autumn—the Hatry crash in England 
and the Stcck Exchange slump in America—rendered that 
impossible. He retired from all his chairmanships, and an 
eminent chartered accountant took his place. But the wise 
know that when an accountant thus comes in, it is usually on 
behalf of a bank, and some sort of liquidation is not far off. 
With luck the Chronicle might just have squeezed through. 
But instead came two further blows—the great fall in all 
newspaper advertisements since January and the advent of 
the new Daily Herald in March. These blows proved the 
coups-de-grdce. 

When the dust of its collapse has subsided, a moral of 
wide application is left visible : That it is fatal for industrial 
enterprises to be bought by financial syndicates concerned, 
not to own them permanently, but to re-sell them at a 
profit after short periods. 


SHOCKING 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT, always on the side of the 
young and the adventurous, has within the last 
few days expressed the opinion that ** no book by 

a young author is or can be really original or strong unless 
it shocks nine people out of ten.”? And he confesses that he 








would like to see the institution of a new Book of the Month 
Club which would choose books guaranteed to shock and 
that would warn its subscribers in the prospectus “ that 
they must expect to be shocked by the monthly-arriving 


parcel.”” He guards himself against misunderstanding by 
explaining : ‘‘ I do not mean shocked in the silly narrow 
sense of shock by audacity of sexual descriptions. Not at 
all. I use the word in a deeper, larger and nobler sense.’’ 
What this deeper, larger and nobler sense is, Mr. Bennett 
leaves us to guess, but I take it that he believes that, as 
soon as ideas become accepted, they cease in a measure to 
be true, and that therefore any young man or woman of 
genius is bound to approach accepted ideas in the spirit of a 
heretic. For him, as for Ibsen, the majority is always wrong 
—a crowd of semi-inanimate fish who must be restored to 
vitality by the pestering activities of the catfish. 

If the artist is the modern counterpart of the prophets 
and teachers of other centuries, as many people seem to 
hold, Mr. Bennett is probably right in proclaiming the 
importance of shocking nine people out of ten—he might 
even have said nine hundred and ninety-nine people out of 
a thousand. The prophets did not prophesy smooth things. 
They did their best to make men who lived by any 
standards but those of Paradise feel extremely uncomfort- 
able. They foretold the doom of the wicked, and among 
the wicked they included the virtuous whose virtue was 
merely conventional. They shocked kings and commoners 
alike by the fury of their threatenings. On the other hand, 
the prophets did not shock the world a whit more pro- 
foundly than the world shocked the prophets. Everybody 
is shocked by somebody, and, in shocking nine people out 
of ten, the prophets were only as it were shocking back. 
Apart from that, they had their periods of enormous 
popularity. Moses may have shocked some of the Israelites 
all the time and all the Israelites some of the time, but he 
did not shock even nine out of ten of the Israelites all the 
time. So far as one can judge, however, comparatively few 
of the artists whose work has survived in literature have 
been in the tradition of Moses and the prophets. Homer 
sang, not in order to threaten, but in order to delight ; and 
Shakespeare was no revolutionary propagandist in his plays. 
We find Milton setting forth to justify the ways of God to 
men in mighty verse, and Tolstoy making use of fiction as a 
vehicle for preaching a literal acceptance of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But, though great ideas are implicit in all— 
at least, in most—great books, not many of the great poets 
and novelists have aimed primarily at startling their fellow- 
creatures, after the pattern of the prophets, into leading 
better lives or into reforming commonwealths and kingdoms. 
Hence it is clear that, if writers young or old are to shock 
us, it must be in some other fashion and for other ends than 
those of the prophets. 

But is there any evidence at all that a work by a young 
author, in order to be original and strong, must shock nine 
pecple out of ten? ‘* Original and strong ”’ are words 
capable of various interpretations, but Mr. Bennett clearly 
uses them on the assumption that “ original and strong ”’ 
books appear fairly numercusly and exist in considerable 
numbers on a level a good deal lower than the plays of 
Shakespeare and the novels of Balzac. He has, as we know, 
no enthusiasm for Dickens, but he would probably admit 
that, by common consent, The Pickwick Papers is an 
original and strong work of fiction. Yet so far was it from 
shocking nine people out of ten, in spite of the presence of 
Stiggins among its characters, that Dickens immediately 
became the most popular novelist of his time. Mr. Bennett, 
I think, regards Dostoevsky as a greater novelist than 
Dickens, yet I do not think that nine out of ten people 
found Dostoevsky’s first book, Poor Folk, shocking. Some 
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of the writings of the young Shelley would undoubtedly have 
shocked the world if the world had read them, but the 
young Keats shocked a number of people not by what he 
wrote, but by belonging to the circle of Leigh Hunt. The 
history of English poetry, indeed, contains very few instances 
of young poets who began by shocking their contemporaries. 
There has been only one Swinburne who was shocking in 
proportion to his genius. It is true that all great poetry gives 
us a shock in the same sense in which we feel a delicious 
shock on entering the sea on a fine day. Poetry that does 
not continually surprise us into a fresh recognition of 
beauty is not great poetry. In that sense, Chaucer shocks 
use when he writes about the daisy, and Henry Vaughan 
when he writes about immortality. But Mr. Bennett 
cannot mean that kind of shock. Clearly he means the 
sheck that makes people cry out in disgust or in opposition 
or in anger. His theory, I imagine, is a theory not of 
the importance of startling persons like himself, but of the 
importance of startling the bourgeoisie. And, if that is 
so, I doubt if he will be able to find much evidence to 
support it in the history of the men who have written the 
masterpieces of prose and verse from the time of the Greeks 
to our own day. Some of them shocked people by their 
early work ; others of them did not. We may conclude from 
the evidence, indeed, that it is as easy to be a man of 
genius without shocking people as it is to shock people 
without being a man of genius. 

Probably the conception of the shock as a good thing in 
literature was never widespread till the nineteenth century, 
when the middle classes became more powerful than they 
had ever been before. Many shecking books had been written 
before then, but they had been written for people who 
enjoyed being shocked. It was only in the nineteenth 
century that it became a fairly common ambition among 
young writers to shock people who hated being shocked. 
The literature of the peasants, as seen in folk-tales, is not 
intended to exasperate but to delight; for who would 
trouble to shock a peasant? The literature of courts and 
aristocracies, again, has seldom had for its purpose the 
administration of shocks to peers and princes. It is only 
the middle classes, with their all but illimitable patience, 
who have been regarded as the natural butts of young and 
promising artists. To startle the bourgeois in the arts, in 
conversation, and even in dress, became an ardent ideal in 
artistic circles in Paris, and the youth of cther capitals 
became infected with the same ambition. The cry of an 
outraged bourgeois sounded sweeter in their ears than the 
applause of the coteries. The praise of the multitude was 
almost the cnly thing that could have made them lose faith 
in their genius. Those were days in which it was almost 
conceivable that a young poet, on finding himself a best- 
seller, would commit suicide in despair. 

It is undeniable that a great deal of fine work was done 
by artists who combined genius with the desire to shock 
the middle classes. But how much of it was of the highest 
rank the critical are not yet agreed. Zola shocked Europe, 
and Oscar Wilde exasperated the respectable in England, 
but there is little reverberation from those shocks to-day. 
The truth is, the book that begins by shocking has no 
better chance of survival than the book that comes into the 
world amid loud applause or in almost complete silence. 
Robert Elsmere and The Woman Who Did were once 
shocking books. Yet there is more originality and strength 
in a song of Campion’s than in both of them taken together. 

Apart from this, while it may be the natural ambition 
of the young and spirited to shock a conventional age, the 
case is different in an age in which conventions are dis- 
appearing like melted snow, and no one knows what 


conventions are to take their place. Conventions have 





collapsed to such a point to-day that even the middle classes 
have in great measure ceased to resent being shocked and 
have begun to enjoy it. A book comparable to All Quiet 
on the Western Front would have shocked them in the 
sense of infuriating them thirty years ago; to-day it shocks 
them, but with their strong approval. Mr. Shaw—who, 
unlike most of the great dramatists of the past, is a revo- 
lutionary as well as an artist, and who began by shocking 
the public for revolutionary purposes—is now the idol of 
thousands of middle-class homes. Almost the only artists 
who any longer shock the public are those whom the public 
does not understand and therefore suspects of being 
humbugs. So it was with the Futurists; so it is with 
Mr. Epstein. But, even in regard to Mr. Epstein, the 
remnants of the bourgeoisie are annoyed not so much by his 
work itself as by its being thrust upon their notice in 
public places. And even this they cease to mind after the 
first few spasms of indignation. 

It seems possible, indeed, that with the fading of the old 
orthodoxies we are now witnessing the gradual evolution 
of a shock-proof bourgeoisie. It is everywhere becoming 
increasingly difficult to get prosecuted for saying anything 
that an artist would wish to say. Novels that would have 
raised a storm if they had been published in the reign of 
Queen Victcria are now passed as innocuous by the wives of 
deans. A new Zola would shock far fewer people to-day, 
I am sure, than a new Savonarola. A new Savonarola 
would shock even the shockers. Possibly this is the kind 
of shock to which the young artists of the near future will 
treat us. Possibly not. It will at least be a Herculean task 
to try to shock nine readers out of ten to-morrow by any 
other means. ¥. ¥. 


NEW HOPES FOR THE 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


DEFINITE step forward has been taken in the 
A movement towards a National Theatre. The first 
condition laid down by the Prime Minister—that 
the various interests should agree and work out a programme 
—has now been satisfied. The Repcrt is before us. Those 
who have watched the slow progress of the movement since 
it germinated in the minds of Mr. William Archer and 
Mr. Granville-Barker, and have seen enthusiasm mount 
from time to time and fade in the sterilising routine of 
committees, will not too readily clap their hands as at a 
thing accomplished. There have been too many slips *twixt 
the cup and the lip. Nevertheless, the omens are more 
propitious to-day than they have been before. Conditions in 
the past were far less favourable. The passing wave of 
interest which led to the creation of the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee some twenty-two 
years ago was partly professional, partly antiquarian, and 
partly accidental in its origin. One group of distinguished 
persons was painstakingly planning a 
Shakespeare in anticipation of a tercentenary. Another 
group was concerned about a National Theatre. A lucky 
suggestion thrown out in a newspaper led to the fusion of 
these two groups and the setting up of an organisaticn 
which shone for a few months, and thenceforward pursued a 
subterranean course till suddenly, six months ago, it came 
out again into the daylight. 

It has to thank the Time-Spirit no less than its own 
persistence for this re-emergence. When it started, the 
drama was in a pretty bad way. The adherents of 
* were a coterie rather than a public, 


monument t9 


** intellectual drama ”’ 
and their plays were always in danger of being more 
intellectual than dramatic. Mr. Granville-Barker himself 


was full of vitality and originative force, but the public 
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which he should have been educating was, much of it, in 
its teens, and some of it in the cradie. That public has 
been growing up, and has been cultivating, on the scil which 
Mr. Granville-Barker watered, the British Drama League 
and other organisations which have been producing plays, 
turning out amateur and professional actors, and preparing 
all over the country an atmosphere favourable to dramatic 
enterprise. Twenty years ago the scheme for a National 
Theatre fell flat because it had only a small professional 
and intellectual backing. It should have a far better chance 
of succeeding to-day, with so much keen popular interest 
behind it. 

The Report just published is the work of a committee 
appointed by the conference of representatives of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee, the 
British Drama League, and Members of Parliament, who 
met at the House of Commons. The first task before the con- 
ference was to satisfy two ccnditions laid down by the 
Prime Minister—to agree upon a programme for his con- 
sideration, and to convince him there was a national demand 
for it. The second condition is a hard one. Mr. MacDonald 
knows as well as anyone that Lord Lytton and Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth, with, say, Sir Israel Gollancz and Sir Nigel 
Playfair in support, are hardly likely to be followed by 
shouting processions of citizens passionately demanding that 
he should give them a theatre or resign. No such mass 
demonstration led to the building of St. Paul’s or the 
foundation of the National Gallery, and we should have no 
British Museum, no Scuth Kensington Museums, and, 
indeed, no schools and no Universities, if their existences 
had depended on such clamorous evidences of national 
demand. However, if the House of Commons is any index 
of the popular will, it may be recorded that it indulged in 
an outburst of generous sympathy when, by a majority of 
248 to 188, it supported the principle of permitting local 
authorities to refund a penny rate on the establishment cf 
municipal theatres. If municipal theatres, a fortiori a 
National Theatre. But it should be sufficient for the 
conference to convince the Prime Minister that the emanci- 
pation of the drama is necessary to the nation’s intellectual 
health. Their appeal must be to his faith. No evidence of 
the nation’s demand for a National Theatre can be complete 
till the Theatre actually exists. 

The Report satisfies the condition that there should be 
agreement about the aims of a National Theatre, the form 
of its government and direction, and the means of financing 
it. It is closely in accord with Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
proposals, worked out in detail in his admirable book, 
A National Theatre, just issued by Messrs. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. There are a few differences in the two schemes. 
The committee suggest a large board of governors, appointed 
by the Prime Minister, with a small advisory council 
responsible to it. Mr. Granville-Barker would entrust the 
government to the British Broadcasting Corporation, with 
four members added. Within the limits of the prescribed 
policy, he would give almost dictatorial administrative 
powers to his director, whereas the committee allot more 
active duties to the Advisory Council. Whereas the 
Report suggests that the National Theatre Company 
should be permitted to give performances in the provinces, 
Mr. Granville-Barker would keep his main company at head- 
quarters. These are details which should, perhaps, present 
no great difficulties in adjustment. The main scheme 
prepared by Mr. Granville-Barker—the greatest living 
authority on the subject—may be regarded as the same as 
that which will be submitted to the Prime Minister. 

The financial proposals are simple and comprehensive. The 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee has 


about £100,000, which it would contribute forthwith. It 
is suggested that the bulk of the remaining money required 
for site, building and equipment should be provided by a 
grant of £100,000 a year out of the ever-increasing profits 
from wireless licences, being a fraction only of the surplus 
at present annexed by the Treasury. 

I will not pause to justify this sensible suggestion. It 
will not be overlocked that to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a grant is a grant, no matter where it comes from 
or how illicit his gains. The main business of the deputation 
that will wait upon Mr. MacDonald will be to persuade him 
that the National Theatre is needed, and that it can render 
services which no commercial theatre has ever supplied or 
can possibly supply in its stead. It is appealing for ‘‘ a 
theatre where the people may have continual opportunities 
of seeing the best plays of all ages worthily presented on the 
stage,’’ whose object it will be to “‘ revive whatever is vital 
in British drama,”’ to ** prevent recent plays of merit from 
falling into oblivion,”’ to ‘* further the development of the 
modern drama,”’ and to ** stimulate the art of the theatre.”’ 

Why, it is sometimes asked, given dramatists and actors 
of great ability and audiences of intelligence, cannot these 
aims be fulfilled in an ordinary theatre? The answer, of 
course, is that plays cost a lot cf money to produce, and 
that theatres are in the hands of business men who are 
mainly interested in long runs and big profits. British 
financiers are apt to judge the public by their own standards, 
and are disinclined to credit it with any power to appreciate 
life or any capacity for emotion other than that excited by 
** mystery ’? or sex. To prove that a large section of the 
public can be interested in real drama is one of the objects of 
a National Theatre. Give it good plays, excite its admira- 
tion for well-chosen casts, accustom it to the imaginative 
and emotional experience which a great theatre can afford, 
and it will be less inclined to tolerate trash. 

Moreover, the repertory system makes it possible to 
preduce plays with a limited appeal which no commercial 
manager has a commercial justification for producing at all. 
It facilitates intelligent experiment. It accumulates a 
company of actors spurred by their esprit de corps to self- 
sacrificing efforts. There would be the added stimulus of 
the watchful scrutiny which a National Theatre would be 
sure to receive from the critics and the public. The very 
building in which the plays are produced, constructed to 
the design of the best living architects, will play no small 
part in arousing the appropriate feeling. There may be 
some exaggeration in Mr. Gordon Craig’s famous conten- 
tion that ‘* the theatre always has to appear before the 
drama, and drama is a natural consequence of a fine 
theatre,”” and he is pleading for the theatre of his 
dreams when he asserts that it ‘‘ will be architecturally 
as superb in its strength as the noblest pyramid known 
to us.”” Yet the mere structure will matter very much. 
When we remember how much enthusiasm has been 
poured out on the subjects of Waterloo and Charing 
Cress Bridges, need we suppose that there will be any less 
in regard to the design and construction of our National 
Theatre? The unintentional propaganda of intelligent con- 
troversy is sure to precede and spread the fame of our 
projected monument to Shakespeare. 

That, no doubt, is a side issue. But it is an earnest of 
what may happen when drama for a moment displaces 
politics as a subject of national discussion. It is not in our 
lives merely, but in our public life, that we need more art 
and literature. And drama, more than any other art, being 
capable of entering into public life, has a special claim to be 
freed from the exploiter, and encouraged by the State. 

R. A. Scort-JamMes. 
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Correspondence 
RIOTS IN RANGOON 


To the Editor of THe New Statesman. 


Sir,—The figures of the casualties in the late riots at 
Rangoon are far worse than those given by you, the latest 
account showing 91 dead and 788 injured. 

I think, however, that you are wrong in stating that coolies 
were brought over from India as strike-breakers. Dock 
labour at Rangoon has always been Indian (Coringhee), but 
during the recent strike, which terminated in an increase of 
wages being granted, an attempt was made to dispense with 
Indian labour, and Burmese were brought in from up country 
with that object. On the termination of the strike there was 
naturally a good deal of feeling between them and _ the 
successful strikers. This was aggravated by the prevailing 
anti-Indian sentiment in Burma, which found expression a 
few years ago in a Bill which passed the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council of Burma imposing a poll-tax on all immigrants 
from India, but which was finally disallowed by the Govern- 
ment of India. It is probable also that the recent severe 
earthquake has affected the nerves of everyone. In any case, 
I think it most improbable that the riots have any con- 
nection with the troubles in India, or indeed any political 
significance whatsoever. 

Feeling in Burma, in all classes, including Europeans, is 
strongly in favour of complete separation from India. Over- 
whelming evidence to that effect was given before the Simon 
Commission, and it is to be hoped that their report will 
recommend a step which must be taken sooner or later. It 
is significant that the title of the Viceroy has within recent 
years been changed, and that he is now designated ‘‘ Viceroy 
of India and Burma.’’—Yours, etc., 

16 St. Catherine’s Road, 

Southbourne, Bournemouth. 
May 3ist. 


[The casualties in the Rangoon rioting were greatly under- 
stated in the earlier cables upon which our comment was 
written. The estimated totals are now higher than those 
given by Mr. Freeman. The dead are believed to exceed 170. 
Mr. Freeman, we believe, states the situation accurately as 
regards the Burmese and Indian coolies in the dockyard. His 
additional points confirm our reading of the Rangoon dis- 
turbances, namely, that they were in origin industrial and 
inter-racial.—Eb., 


Davip FREEMAN. 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Is it not possible that a useful if small number of 
unemployed men might be provided in the neighbourhood of 
their own homes with public or what may be called semi- 
public work not yet undertaken by local authorities but suit- 
able to be carried out by them? There is much work for 
local amenity and health—in many places urgent work— 
which, for reasons of economy and because it is beyond the 
present scope of Council work, is not done. In towns such 
work might include a minimum renovation and improvement 
in house interiors, yards, etc., by cleansing and white- 
washing in streets and houses specified by the public health 
authority. In theory it would be desirable to recover the 
expense from, at any rate, the larger landlords of the 
inferior house property dealt with; but in practice one 
suspects it would be cheaper and simpler to regard the work 
as a free service in the interests of the public health. It 
might very well become a permanent service, which could 
also undertake paid jobs at the request of the better class of 
householders and landlords. It would be equipped with 
whitewash squirts and other labour-saving appliances, and 
might develop a floor-scrubbing and polishing service, 
relieving the housewife. 

In villages there is also work crying out to be done, in 
particular the removal of rubbish, often now impracticable 
owing to ratepayers’ objection to the expense. There are 
hideous and growing accumulations of old food-tins and 
broken glass, nau and fly-breeding, in village streams, 
in rivers, in the outskirts of villages, and worst of all in the 
gardens. Yet I think there is in every village a minority who 
could manage to get use made of any facilities for clearance 
and periodic collection. Something might be done for the 
better upkeep of paths on which there are public rights of 
way; and is it not possible that a village scavenging squad 
might be used for the rescue, under restrictions, of land 
infested by serious nuisances in the shape of weed beds, or 
getting overgrown with briars and seedling thorns and the 
encroachment of hedges? All these are sadly familiar sights. 


The preparation of cricket pitches and sports grounds js 
another kind of semi-public work for which funds are hard to 
come by and public help is deserved. 

For any men employed in such ways, the unemployment 
pay would be handed over to the local council, who would 
supplement it to the amount of the wages current for the 
kind of work. The submission of projects by the council for 
the authorisation of the Ministry of Health or other centra] 
authority would be a necessary check against the dangers of 
interested work and of displacing or preventing the employ- 
ment of men who are or might be employed in the ordinary 
course. Such modest experiments would do no harm, and at 
any rate would be free from the difficulties attending pro- 
posals for moving large bodies of men away from their homes 
to places where they may refuse to stay, and from the 
dangers of authorising private persons to employ men at the 
public expense.—Yours, etc., RosatinD Nasu. 


OFFICIAL VERACITY 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEsMAN. 

_ Str,—No doubt by this time you have revised your 
judgment on Mr. Fenner Brockway for quoting in Parlia- 
ment some of the allegations that are made against the police 
in India. The point is that, whether true or false, these 
allegations are believed by millions. After all, can we be so 
sure that official information is always true and the whole 
truth? Was it so entirely to be trusted in the time of the 
Black and Tans in Ireland? The Indian police are acknow- 
ledged to be venal and unpopular. Many of them for weeks 
have had to deal, at the risk of their lives, with infuriated 
mobs. They would be more than human if sometimes they 
did not take their revenge when they could. Some of us 
believe that such things are bound to happen. And when 
we are told officially and with indignation that they could 
not possibly happen, and are encouraged to believe that 
Indian police treat raging mobs with the calm dignity of a 
London policeman dealing with a traffic jam, we know that 
the official news is edited for consumption in this country. 
We understand quite well that if these things were admitted 
in India the Government would have to censure the culprits, 
which would so dishearten the whole force as to endanger the 
whole machinery of Government. But what is the good of 
trying to humbug us, who know, if we are honest, that we 
too would see red if we had gone through what many of these 
men have undergone? 

But I am afraid that insurrections are not the only 
occasions on which official falsehoods are told and the facts 
concealed. In recent years in Africa, to my own knowledge, 
not only the public but Secretaries of State have been lied 
to, and with complete success. By success I mean that on 
the one hand the author of the falsehood gains credit, is 
promoted, and, like the man who builds a fortune on a 
successful initial theft, is far too far away and far too high 
up to be disturbed when, long afterwards, the fraud is dis- 
covered, while any man who tries to prevent the injustice is 
branded as disloyal and ruined; and on the other hand, to 
take one example, a large area of fertile land in Kenya is 
transferred from native occupation to European ownership, 
while the seeds of hatred and revenge are carefully implanted 
in every tribe of the country. Let no one imagine that the 
case of the Masai here referred to stands alone, except in 
that the fraud and theft can be proved by official documents. 
Only last year the Colonial Office was, I believe, successfully 
imposed upon. Falsehoods in the name of patriotism will 
continue to be told so long as advantage accrues to their 
inventors, and especially when exposure brings no retribu- 
tion. Nor let any imagine that the falsehoods are all on one 
side. No doubt most of the stories of brutality by the police 
in India are malignant inventions. The difference is that 
autocrats tell falsehoods rarely, carefully, successfully, while 
‘“* natives,” like children terrified of punishment, tell false- 
hoods recklessly and fatuously. 

And the remedy? The only real remedy it is too late to 
apply in India. There is still time to apply it in the depen- 
dencies of tropical Africa. It is to tell Africans that Africa 
is theirs, not ours; to make the main task of every Govern- 
ment their civilisation, to help them to know and to control 
the forces of nature and the forces of human society; to give 
them the same status before every law that immigrant 
Europeans have; to give their children the same opportunities 
our children have; and resolutely to ignore, what daily 's 
making Africans more our enemies, the competing interests 
of our fellow countrymen resident in Africa. The descendants 
of the half million degraded slaves in Jamaica a hundre 
years ago have by that policy become prosperous and con- 
tented. The Indian problem is insoluble now because the 
men who governed India fifty years ago and a hundred years 
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ago had no faith in the capacity of Indians, and thought 
they would be content in servitude for ever. Have we the 
courage to apply in Africa the lesson of disaster in India? 
Brailsford, near Derby. Yours, etc., 
June Ist. Norman Leys. 


[Why should we have revised our judgment? Of course, we 
are not so simple as to suppose that official accounts are always 
true. And very likely in this particular case Mr. Brockway 
may have had grounds for disbelieving the account given by 
the Secretary of State. But the manner in which he put 
forward ‘‘ the Indian account ’’—in the truth of which he 
was not prepared to express any belief—seems to us deplor- 
able and, having regard to all the circumstances, mischievous. 
A few weeks ago some of the champions of religious freedom 
in Russia were putting about highly-coloured stories of 
Bolshevik outrages and persecution, and their action was 
justly reprobated by Mr. Brockway and his friends. Is there, 
in principle, much difference between the two cases? No 
doubt, as Dr. Leys says, ‘‘ the allegations are believed by 
millions’? in India. But that surely does not justify a 
Member of Parliament repeating them in such a way as to 
encourage the ignorant to go on believing them and their 
authors to go on making them.—Eb., N.S.] 


ROADS IN SPAIN 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 





Srmr,—On the strength of a journey of limited extent your 
correspondent, Mr. H. E. Wood, has indulged in sweeping 
generalisations on the subject of Spanish roads. Apparently 
he pinned his faith upon an out-of-date map published in 
France and went grievously astray, in several instances, by 
choosing to follow undesirable cross routes. Previous inquiry 
in the proper quarters would have enabled him to travel in 
comfort over a greater distance in the time at his disposal, 
and over many more hundreds of miles of good roads if he 
could have made a longer stay. 

Had he continued westwards, for example, from Santander 
he would have found perfect roads all the way to La Coruna 
and Vigo, and similarly on the return to Madrid—over 1,000 
miles of splendid running from Irun. Had he, moreover, 
treated Toledo as an out-and-home run he could have ridden 
all the way from Madrid to Sevilla, 336 miles, over a magnifi- 
cent road that touring cars cover in nine hours. The idea 
that Spanish roads are ‘‘ good in show places, just out of 
town,’ is wholly opposed to the facts; nor do I understand 
what Mr. Wood means by calling the road from Barcelona to 
Perthus a ‘‘ show piece.’’ There are plenty of better roads. 
As it is 100 miles long, moreover, his own description of it as 
“very good indeed ”’ refutes his assertion that the roads are 
only good ‘‘ just out of town.’’ 

As for mountain hairpins, strewn with gravel, I found very 
few “hairpins *” at all in my own long journey; the bends 
are usually designed with extraordinary skill, and particu- 
larly appealed to an old ‘‘ motor mountaineer ”’ like myself. 
I have photographs that would establish this contention. 

“ Rome was not built in a day.’’ There are countless bad 
surfaces in England, although the Ministry of Transport has 
been at work for many years. In Spain, a country twice as 
large, the P.N. de Firmes Especiales was only founded in 
1927, and the P.N. del Turismo in 1898. The marvel is that 
so much has been effected in the time. As for sheeding bolts, 
my daughter rides a motor bicycle, reputed to be the best of 
its type, but has shed bolts repeatedly on English roads, and 
only the day before Mr. Wood’s letter appeared her silencer 
came bodily adrift. 

Sundry testimonies other than my own scarcely go to 
confirm Mr. Wood’s ill-founded generalisations. The Earl 
of Cardigan, in the May number of Eve and Britannia, writes 
of a recent tour on Spanish roads: ‘‘ To say that they were 
like race-tracks is no exaggeration, for in Spain we found all 
corners so beautifully banked that they could invariably be 
taken ten or twenty miles per hour faster than would other- 
wise have been possible. The surface, except for short 
stretches of pavé near the villages, was in admirable order, 
and the chief object of the constructors had clearly been to 
provide highways over which vehicles could travel at the 
maximum speed and with the minimum of danger and dis- 
comfort. Spanish roads, moreover, have no perceptible 
camber to cause anxiety when two fast cars are momentarily 
abreast. In level country they normally run absolutely 
straight, and to keep the throttle fully open for ten or twenty 
miles on end is not by any means exceptional.” 

The editor of the Autocar, moreover, has stated 
(April 25th) that he is ‘ fortunate in being able to appreciate 

he Roads of Spain to the full,”’ having just returned from a 
tour in that country, and “ can vouch for it that Mr. Free- 
ston’s picture is not overdrawn.” 


I showed your correspondent’s letter to a friend who 
travelled in March last over very much the same ground. 
see comment was terse: ‘‘ The man is talking through his 

at. 

Finally, I may say that another friend, who has just 
returned from Spain, informs me that he met a car-owner 
who had driven from Biarritz to Sevilla in the day—a 
distance of 668 miles! I ask any driver whether a tour de 
force of this kind, however uncommendable, could possibly 
have been accomplished on any but good roads.—Yours, etc., 

Beaconsfield. Cuartes L. FREESTON. 


FAGGING 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMaAn. 


Str,—I have read with amazement and disgust the childish 
and absurd letter of your correspondent, Alexander W. 
Wainman, re fagging. I myself have fagged for two years at 
a famous public school, and am convinced that the system of 
fagging is the foundation of a first-class education. If a 
man does not learn to obey orders in his early life, he will 
never be able to command others in later life. 

One reads of brutal fagging only in school stories, but, in 
reality, there are no “slaves” or “‘ slavemasters.’’ They 
are the invention of a distorted and egotistical imagination. 
I am sorry to have been dragged into so weak a controversy. 
I am acquainted with many public schoolboys, and am glad 
to be able to state that, though they have all fagged for two 
years, not one of them has shirked his duty, and each 
declares that fagging—and fagging above most other things— 
has made him something more like a man than Mr. Wainman 
appears to be.—Yours, etc., Fac. 


ADVICE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I hope you will allow a Victorian admirer of the 
author of Westward Ho! to point out that Charles Kingsley 
was not such an ass as to make the “ false assumption ”’ 
with which ‘‘ Y. Y.’’ credits him. What he wrote was: 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever; 


a perfectly sensible piece of advice given, as it was, to one 
particular child with whose mental equipment he was quite 
familiar. It was never intended to be declaimed (and 
generally misquoted), as it used to be, by mayors and arch- 
deacons at hundreds of school prize-givings as a law of 
conduct for young women in general. 

But the unlucky Victorian writers are always suffering 
from the isolation of their utterances from their personal or 
dramatic associations. ‘‘ Y. Y.’’ furnishes another example 
of this. I, as an admirer of Tennyson, certainly am not ‘‘ a 
little ashamed of his having written ”’ the lines: 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


They do not represent the poet’s own considered 
philosophy, but are the words of a ‘‘ foolish yeoman ”’ whose 
head has been turned—though he does not put it that way— 
and feelings wounded by a beautiful young woman far above 
him in station. (I don’t suppose the lovely Lady Clara ever 
gave either him or his suicidal friend a moment’s thought.) 
He is just being as nasty and as noble as he can about it. 

Browning is another great sufferer in this respect. A hard- 
working little peasant girl, getting out of bed on the morning 
of her great annual holiday, celebrates it with an exquisite 
little song; and now superior Georgian moralists and 
fastidious Georgian critics are forever casting in the teeth of 
Pippa’s creator the “‘ shallow optimism ”’ of his 

God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 

Well, we might at least quote the poor things correctly : 
and just look what ‘‘ Y. Y.’”’ has done! Not only will all 
his devoted readers—with one exception, at least—believe 
that Kingsley believed that ‘‘ cleverness can be had by ‘ who 
will’ for the asking,’’ but he has caused the attention of all 
the students of the Observer competitions to be drawn to the 
Canon’s ‘‘ familiar saying based on imperfect logic ’’! 

Heswall, Yours, etc., 

Cheshire. R. WEATHERHEAD, 
Instructor-Captain R.N. retired. 


THE SPANISH DRAMA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—To enter upon a discussion with Professor de 
Madariaga on all the points of international policy he raises 
in his letter would take us outside your correspondence 
columns. Personally, I do not think Spain’s part in the 
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Upper Silesian award was judicious, and my view is shared 
by many people who are acquainted with the facts. If 
Mr. de Madariaga thinks the contrary, he is entitled to his 
opinion; but an incidental reference to the debatable service 
which Spain, as ‘‘ a kind of arbiter,’”’ rendered Europe, does 
not justify a controversy here. Nor do I propose to discuss 
the conflicting theories of qualification for permanent 
membership of the League Council. Elsewhere I have written 
much on this subject, and I shall doubtless write much more. 
The only point that legitimately demands a reply in this 
place is Mr. de Madariaga’s suggestion that I have misrepre- 
sented his conception of Spain’s peculiar role. In fact, I 
have scarcely paraphrased his statements—I have lifted them 
bodily from his book to my review. I refer him, since he 
appears to have forgotten his own book, to pages 471-476 of 
Spain. Spain, he says, as an Empire-builder, has retired 
from business. ... She has an international responsibility 
of a world character. ... She is a universally-minded 
nation. ... She has found in the League of Nations a true 
medium for her activities. ... She has a combination of 
world experience and political detachment. ... She is the 
nation best qualified to act as honest broker. . .. Spain by 
her language and civilisation, though not by her petrol and 
coal, and not by her army and navy, is a Great Power. .. . 
But I am repeating my review, which repeated the book. 
My only excuse is Mr. de Madariaga’s “‘ ingenious ”’ question- 
ing, which would imply that he nowhere expresses the idea 
that Spain is especially qualified by her vast experience and 
disinterestedness to be the guide, philosopher, and friend of a 
junior and unphilosophical Europe.—Yours, etc., 
Your Reviewer. 


CURIOSITY 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent, W. M. Crook, has raised a very 
interesting point regarding “‘ Y. Y.’s”’ article on Curiosity. 
As a constant reader of your paper may I say at once that 
the first article I read each week is that by your gifted 
correspondent ‘‘ Y. Y.’’ Politics are just Politics and 
Economics are ... well, Economics, but “‘ Y. Y.’’ writes 
about human things which interest us all. 

As regards Scott and Shakespeare, perhaps the following 
personal experience will be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

At one period during the late war I was lying seriously ill 
in a hospital in Mesopotamia. There was no library in the 
place and absolutely nothing of interest to read. One day 
when I was feeling unusually depressed I called my native 
servant, gave him a few rupees, and asked him to buy me 
some books in the local “‘ bazar.’’ In due course this un- 
tutored Arab returned with a bundle of books and placed 
them near my bed. I looked at the volumes and heaved a 
great sigh. What were they? Six novels by Sir W. Scott 
together with the complete works of William Shakespeare. 
(Why a native should choose such reading matter I cannot 
say ... they were not even in bright bindings.) 

At school I learned to detest Scott and liked Shakespeare 
not at all. Some days passed, and the books lay unopened 
by my bed, till one afternoon with a mighty effort I opened 
Kenilworth and commenced to read. I had never read Scott 
seriously before and I was enraptured. I felt like a man who 
had struck gold. I revelled in the works and quickly 
completed all the Scott volumes. I sent my native boy for 
more, but alas! the stock of literature in an Arab village is 
limited, and so I passed on to the works of the immortal 
William. I read the complete works, and would have read 
them again if I had not shortly afterwards been transferred 
to India and other distractions. I look back on this episode 
as one of the happiest in my life. I had the joy of discovery 
and I got hold of these authors at a time when I could enjoy 
them to the full. I was well over twenty then, and I feel 
sure I could not have derived such pleasure from the works 
while at school. 

With all due deference to your correspondent ‘‘ Y. Y.”’ 
(who knows much more of literature than I shall ever know), 
I feel I shall not be alone when I assert that many of the best 
literary masterpieces cannot be properly appreciated at all 
until one is well past the ‘‘ twenties.”’ In the light of 
experience these works gain enormously in interest and value, 
and many a passage which, read at sixteen or eighteen, 
appears devoid of meaning becomes a source of delight at 
thirty or later if one has preserved the reading habit. 

I thoroughly agree with W. M. Crook when he says, ‘* The 
real enjoyment of great literature depends on the life experi- 


ence of the (as he so aptly expresses it) enjoyee.”’ 
London. 
May 28th. 


Yours, etc., 
A. J. Curtin Cossie. 


ee 


PICTURES ON HIRE 


To the Editor of THe New SratesMan. 

Sir,—Ever since I read D. H. Lawrence’s essay in 
Assorted Articles suggesting that pictures should be let 
out on hire like books, I have been wondering why no one 
has put into practice this eminently practical suggestion, 
The trouble about pictures is, as Lawrence says, that though 
many of us would like to possess a few specimens of modern 
art, we cannot afford the high prices asked for them by the 
dealers. There must be innumerable attractive specimens 
lying neglected in studios which would give us the greatest 
possible pleasure if they were on our walls. We might grow 
tired of them, however, and, having spent our little all on 
the original purchase, we should have to endure the sight of 
them for the rest of our natural lives. This is where the hire 
system steps in. All we should have to do would be to resort 
to our Circulating Picture Shop for a fresh picture, returning 
at the same time the one that we had grown tired of. In 
this way more people would come to know more about 
modern art and to make their interest take a more critical 
turn. I suggest, Sir, that someone with a little capital 
should come forward and finance the scheme. The pictures 
would have to be insured and let out on a small deposit as 
well as the actual charge. They might at first be hired by 
the agency from the artist, who would be tempted by the 
chance of getting his work seen by many more people than 
it would ordinarily reach, as well as by the chance of an 
eventual sale—as in the case of Mudie’s last season’s books. 
Pictures, as Lawrence says, are in the absurd position of 
being looked on as property, bought only on the chance of 
appreciation in value, and hardly ever thought of as sources 
of immediate pleasure. Books, too, until quite lately, were 
the precious possessions of a few, who were much more 
interested in their costly format than in their contents. Until 
they get beyond this stage, and become familiar sources of 
pleasure and instruction to all and sundry, the fine arts will 
continue in the unsatisfactory state that they are in at 
present. And what an appropriate memorial to the memory 
of our late lamented genius!—Yours, etc., 

23 Grange Court, 

Headingley, Leeds. 


W. B. Hitls. 


Miscellany 


TOSCANINI 


OW pleasant it is when a critic discovers that, owing 
H to his exactingness of judgment and perhaps even 
more to his adjectival reticence, he has a few 
epithets left for that rare, perhaps unique, occasion when 
his enthusiasm is unbounded. I am now glad that I 
appreciated the merits of Furtwingler as a conductor 
without excitement, that, like Mengelberg, Bruno Walter 
and all the other famous conductors I have heard, he left 
one admiring with reservations. Single magnificent perform- 
ances I have indeed heard when one was completely 
satisfied ; such, for example, as the playing of the Leonora 
No. 8 Overture under Franz Schalk at a performance of 
Fidelio in Vienna and the performance of the ‘ Ercica ” 
Symphony by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Weingartner at the Beethoven Festival in Vienna in 1927. 
But never have I felt about a conductor what I felt about 
Artur Schnabel as a pianist until I heard Toscanini this 
week at the Queen’s Hall. 

The programme of the first concert consisted of Haydn’s 
Symphony in D (The “ Clock ”’), Elgar’s “ Enigma ” 
Variations, Debussy’s ** La Mer,’’ Mendelssohn’s Nocturne 
and Scherzo from Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the 
Prelude and Finale from Tristan und Isolde. It is by no 
means an ideal programme from any point of view, and it 
is particularly not one on which, normally, I should like 
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to make a final judgment of a conductcr’s quality, but it 
was quite sufficient to bring me to a conclusion about 
Toscanini, for the simple reason that his conducting is so 
utterly individual that it impresses one immediately as 
having the uniqueness and integrity of a created thing. I 
don’t know how to describe Toscanini’s conducting, and I 
am certain that you cannot reach the secret of it by analysis. 
For example, he conducts without a score—but so do others ; 
certainly, he dispenses even with a music desk, on which 
many conductors keep the unopened score in reservation, 
yet the secret can hardly be there! He has perfect control 
of his orchestra, who obviously have been rehearsed until 
they know exactly what he wants. This control is perhaps 
greater than that of any other conductor, and it is certainly 
such as could only be obtained from a first-class orchestra 
constantly playing under his direction. Even Toscanini, 
with his perceptible strength of personality and extra- 
ordinary musicianship, could not get such playing after 
even four or five rehearsals frcm any of our orchestras. A 
longer training than that would be necessary, for one fact 
became clearly apparent after the performance of the 
Haydn symphony, namely, that every detail of the playing 
was clearly understood by the orchestra, and that there was 
complete accord between orchestra and conductor. 

But what distinguished this performance of the Haydn 
symphony from a performance of a Haydn symphony by 
Furtwingler and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in 
London not long ago was its absolute directness. One 
was listening to music, not to a display of virtuosity, 
and this—considering the extreme pitch of technical per- 
fection which Toscanini achieves—is what immediately 
distinguishes his conducting from that of others. No 
conductor I have heard has succeeded in achieving 
such virtuosity and of keeping it always subservient to 
a purely musical intention. There is in Toscanini’s 
conducting no trace whatever, not the slightest, of 
display or showmanship, or self-consciousness. It is 
absolutely direct. This is an extraordinary quality. It is 
the most rare and extraordinary of all qualities, and it is 
the hall-mark cf the great artist in every sphere. With this 
directness goes not only technical musicianship of perhaps 
the highest order but a profound musical sense. The basis 
of music is rhythm. This, not melody nor harmony nor 
orchestral colour nor tone, is its very essence, and what a 
beautiful, clear and vital rhythmic structure Toscanini 
made cf Haydn’s symphony! But when we came to a 
piece of totally different kind, Debussy’s ‘*‘ La Mer,” 
Toscanini gave us all the musical elements of this piece, not 
merely some of them (its ‘* colour,’’ for example), as most 
conductors do. The consequence was we heard “* La Mer ”’ 
as a new work, a composition we had never really heard 
before, and one began to wonder what much of Debussy’s 
other music would sound like under Toscanini. 

And now I must confess to something that may seem 
strange. I heard a more moving performance of Elgar’s 
“Enigma *? Variations under Sir Edward Elgar himself, 
given by the Torquay Municipal Orchestra, than that given 
last Monday under Toscanini. Sir Edward Elgar is not a 
great conductor, but under his somewhat feeble direction 
the performance had nevertheless nothing stereotyped, 
perfunctory or mechanical about it, but was full of intimate 
expression, which Toscanini’s perfcrmance _ lacked. 
Toscanini took the eighth variation a trifle faster, perhaps, 
than the music will stand, otherwise I have no criticism to 
make of his performance, except that it left one cold, 
whereas Elgar’s own performance was touching. 

Is it possible that the explanation is that even the 
“ Enigma ” Variations—although a far more musicianly 
work than Elgar’s symphonies—is lacking in certain of the 


purely musical elements necessary to a satisfactory piece 
of music? There are qualities—the wistful, the pathetic, 
the sentimental and others which are associative, and when 
expressed or suggested in music they need a very close 
sympathy to bring them out. This sympathy the players 
at Torquay and the audience obviously had, because one felt 
it for Sir Edward himself there in person, conducting with 
none too great efficiency and yet with a keen watchfulness 
for all the important points of his music, which was so 
transparently sincere and which clearly meant much to him. 
None of this sort of sympathy was perceptible in Toscanini, 
but only the sympathy of the musician. As a musician he 
did full justice to Elgar’s work, but cmitted a perhaps 
rather non-musical element which is the core of this music. 

This is perhaps a limitation revealed in Toscanini, but 
I am content with it. If, when he performs the ‘* Eroica ”’ 
or the Ninth Symphonies of Beethoven, any limitation 
is revealed, then one would not be content with it; but I 
do not believe this would happen. At any rate, I am 
convinced that Toscanini would give us more than any other 
conductor I have ever heard, and if, after hearing his 
performances of Beethoven’s symphonies, one felt that 
there was still more to be revealed, this would only be a 
further witness to the inexhaustibleness of Beethoven, not 
to the poverty of Toscanini. And here it is legitimate to end 
with a complaint. Why does not Mr. Lionel Powell let the 
public know the programmes of Toscanini’s concerts before- 
hand? This secretive policy is ridiculous and useless. If 
Toscanini himself wishes to be free to alter his programmes 
at the last moment, well and good. Let Mr. Lionel Powell 
announce that fact, but the public ought to be able to have 
some idea of what it is going to hear. 

I have another grievance. Toscanini is not a film-star 
or any sort of peep-show, but a great artist. It is truly 
lamentable that we may have no opportunity of hearing 
this unique conductor direct a performance of, for example, 
the Ninth Symphony. Here is an opportunity for the 
B.B.C., which is a national trust. W. J. Turner. 


OUR MIDDLE AGES 


r \HE exhibition of English medieval art at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum displays our Middle Ages 
without any of their enchantments. For those we 

depend nowadays on the historical novelists, and if a 

battalion of them were to be marched, as are school-children, 

to South Kensington, we might hope for more truth in their 
presentations of the past. The author of Ladies Whose 

Bright Eyes would be excused, but for the purveyors of 

tushery it would be a salutary lesson. And yet, perhaps, we 

should regret it if they were to sin no more. In despite of 
the scientists of history, we can afford to let the dead past 
bury itself so long as we can also depend on romance to 
accomplish its resurrection. At the expense of a tattered 
truth we win an illusion; we gain a little ease from the 
present by drowsing into a harmless lie about the past. 

Let the novelists stick to Wardour Street and Mr. Clarkson 

retain his command. 

For the Middle Ages revealed at the exhibition are not 
those of a dream. The objects in it, which are wonderfully 
well arranged, are of ample interest and variety to furnish 
a real initiation into the period. The mitre of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, Henry VII.’s pall or Henry VIII.’s banner 
give the thrill of contact with great history. Little history, 
crowded and anonymous, surges up from the innumerable 
collection of works of art, ornaments, furniture and house- 
hold utensils. And from these latter in particular the 
impression is conveyed that in the darker time of their 
history the generality of English people felt the necessity 
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of beauty in the externals of life more acutely than at any 
other. As to the degree in which they satisfied it, the 
exhibition offers fullest evidence. 

It is not easy, on viewing such precious relics of England, 
to disburden oneself of antiquarian sentimentality, the 
specious siren of esthetic judgment. And not only in the 
illuminated books, the draperies and vessels of the Church 
and what must have been the furnishing of noble houses, 
does a wealth of ornamentation abound. The pottery and 
carving, in the exhibits of humbler use, also show the 
medieval craftsman interweaving grace with utility on 
every possible occasion. If endeavour were sufficient in 
itself, one might conceive that England then was a nation 
of artists. And since at that time the craftsman and the 
artist were one and the same thing, we may grant in a sense 
that such was the case. But now, when craftsmanship is 
more exclusively a question of skill of the hand, and artistry 
as exclusively one of invention of the mind, it is difficult not 
to feel that, just because he was so good a craftsman, the 
medizval worker was not so great an artist. 

The anti-machinists and the enthusiasts of anachronism 
will, of course, make great play with the exhibition. The 
products of a Woolworth bazaar will once again be com- 
pared unfavourably with the household equipments at the 
Museum. They will doubtless interpolate a sneer at Swiss 
watches and Ford cars, indulging the unscrupulous laxity 
of argument so dear to perfectabilitarians. Lost in admira- 
tion at the chasing on a cup or the carving on a cupboard, 
they will not see how much the medizval artist was confined 
by the narrow circle of utility, how much art loses when it 
is ‘* applied.” 

No praise could be too great for the craftsman of the 
time. The New College jewel is a wonderful piece of work; 
intricacy of ornament can rarely have been surpassed in the 
medley of demons on the Gloucester candlestick ; the George 
and the Dragon chest from York Minster is a noble 
affair. Yet, fine as these pieces are in themselves, their 
very nature clips the wings of invention. It limits the 
possibilities of design and cramps the artist in the workman 
into a set form of composition. Of all the works of hand in 
the exhibition, embroidery is the most generally successful, 
and, indeed, medieval England had a Continental reputa- 
tion for it. But here there was no form already set to 
hinder the deftness of the craftsman’s, or craftswoman’s, 
fingers; the imagination had the free area of the stuff over 
which to rove. 

In the illumination of books, where again the artist had 
comparative liberty, the English accomplishment was not 
so successful as it was abroad. The colouring and the gold- 
leaf are splendid enough, but from the pictorial point of 
view there is little more to note than the emergence from 
a flaccid Byzantinism to a not very skilful realism. There 
is plenty of quaint fancy, as in the two gorgeous familiar 
spirits instigating the king and the bishop against the martyr 
in Robert cf Lindsey’s psalter, or the armoury of musical 
instruments in the psalter from the Hunterian Museum 
at Glasgow. It is, however, a fancy very much of the earth, 
typified in the wooden carving of the “‘ woodwose,”’ or wild 
man. A realism for the most part earth-bound is, in fact, 
pretty near the limit cf the English medieval invention, of 
which the stained-glass panes illustrating the labours of 
the fields, and the sedilia of the same themes are among the 
happiest things of the exhibition, just as the miniatures of 
the four courts of justice are among the most lively. In 
formal ornamentation, scroll-work and the acanthus leaf 
recur monotonously, though wherever the material which is 
worked admits of it, lack of imagination is eked out with 
profusion of gilding and bright colour, and the ghost of a 
faded splendour glows bravely in the exhibition hall. 
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Thus our Middle Ages are presented to us, with a rather 
saddening authenticity—a period in which the craftsman’s 
hand strove gallantly to compensate for a certain poverty 
of his imagination. For its enchantments we must seek the 
poets. Chaucer, Langland and Skelton give plenty of the 
realism which creeps out in the craftsman’s work, but they 
give as well those transmutations of the world into fancy 
which were denied to him. In spite of historical accuracy, 
it is by a period’s vision of itself rather than by the truth 
that we see it. With all gratitude to Scuth Kensington, 
medizval England remains for us the country of those first 
verses of The Flower and the Leaf. T. W. Earp. 


BUYING A SECRETARY 


T would of course be absolutely necessary to have a 
i competent, Greek-speaking secretary, now that he 
was going out as a procurator to Asia Minor. It was 
a country he had always wanted to see, and he could speak 
the language quite fairly, although perhaps it was unfortunate 
that his tutor had brought him up so strictly on the older 
classics. Still, one would pick up the colloquialisms and 
any necessary Syrian. They would travel by way of 
Greece; it would be amusing to pay his respects to ancient 
Athens, while modern Athens paid its respects to him! 
3ut it was essential to get a secretary who would be able 
to deal with official correspondence and arrange things for 
him; his present old fool could stay behind and manage the 
estate for Sempronia. 

None of his friends had anyone they could particularly 
recommend, so there was nothing for it but a dealer, though 
in general he preferred to buy his slaves privately. He went 
to a reputable man who didn’t deal in dancing girls; he had 
nothing of the kind in at the moment, but would look out 
for one. “ Before the end of the month, remember,” said 
Vetidius. It was the next week that a message came; the 
very thing had been found; should he be brought along? 
Certainly, that same afternoon. Vetidius 
business settled as soon as possible. 

The dealer was waiting in the big library. Vetidius 
nodded at him and looked quickly at the possible purchase, 
for he was aware that there might be a good deal of signifi- 
cance in the first impression. The creature in the grey 
tunic at the back of the room met his eyes and stood very 
still: all very well as far as that went—he could not bear 
fidgets! But there seemed—well, very little to him. 
““What’s the use of this?” he said; ‘“‘ I don’t dislike the 
look of the boy, but he’s a mere baby. I told you I needed 
someone experienced.” 

**T think you'll find he’s had all the experience you need, 
sir,” said the dealer; “ and of course, if you buy them young 
they’re easier to get into your ways.” They were speaking 
low, so that, in theory at least, they were not being over- 
heard by the slave. ‘“ He has a nice handwriting and can 
take down quickly in short,” the dealer went on; ‘“‘ a good 
memory, trustworthy, a head for figures; well read, as 
they go. He was with Publius Macer, who died last month.” 

“One gathers that must have been toughish!”’ said 
Vetidius, and laughed. 

** Quite so,” said the dealer; “and that probably gives 
him this rather unassured and—well, if you like, sir, youthful 
look. He was knocked about quite a bit. I’m inclined to 
think he would repay a little decent treatment. Improved 
since I’ve had him even, sir. Stupid the way some people 
treat their things—knock half the value off them in no time.” 

** What’s his history ? ” 


wanted the 


* Born in Italy, sir. Brought up in the house.” The 
dealer mentioned a big estate which Vetidius knew. 
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“ Spoiled a little, perhaps, but that’s all been taken out of 
him. His father or grandfather—I’m not sure which, sir; 
haven’t got the facts at my finger-tips, so to speak, for I 
brought him straight along to you when I saw he might do— 
was a native-born Greek, and he speaks and writes the 
language as well as Latin. Then there were changes in the 
family, and he was sold to Publius Macer, and was there 
four years. He’s twenty-three, sir, and sound in wind and 
limb, for I’ve put him through my usual tests.” 

After a little more questioning, Vetidius suddenly beckoned 
the slave over, anxious to see how quick on the uptake he was. 
He seemed nervous, to judge by hands and eyes, but he 
kept his mouth shut. Ridiculously young, though, for 
what he needed! ‘“* What’s your name, boy?” he asked, 
quite kindly. 

‘“*Melanthis, sir,’ 
at all. 

‘*Now Melanthis, here are tablets and a graver—is that 
the right thickness for you?—try it. Very well. Now take 
this down in short and then copy it in long. We'll say it’s 
a letter to a town clerk about requisitioning—get your figures 
clear !—and you are to write it out in letter form. Ready?” 
He dictated a letter fairly quickly, and while Melanthis was 
writing it out he discussed price with the dealer, still very 
doubtful whether he could commit himself to anything so 
young. The boy stood up and handed him the letter, saying 
nothing, only rather white about the lips. “‘ Hmm,” said 
Vetidius; “‘ not so bad. I don’t like your punctuation very 
much. You seem to have the figures right. What accounts 
have you kept?” Melanthis answered this and a good 
many more questions. Vetidius was pleased on the whole, 
but determined not to make a bad bargain. ‘“‘ He doesn’t 
look strong,” he said to the dealer; “‘ what about his chest ? 
I don’t want lung trouble.” 

“Strip!” said the dealer, and then, in a whisper to 
Vetidius : ‘‘ You see, sir, quiet as a lamb! By the way, 
there’s a nasty mark on one shoulder—his last place, you 
know. But it’ll go, sir. I'd want another tenner for him 
without it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Vetidius, ‘‘ but you wouldn’t get it. 
Hmm, I see, a nasty mark, as you say. Likely to leave a 
scar. Narrow-chested too.” 

“Oh no, it’s the way he’s standing. Stand straight, you, 
Melanthis! Now, sir, there’s nothing wrong with him.” 

Melanthis stood straight, arms stiff at his sides, hoping 
they would not talk any more about that scar, staring 
between the two older men at the polished knob on the end 
of a book-roll in the shelf opposite him. He did not much 
mind stripping, so long as they did not handle him; he had 
seen that done to ordinary barbarian house-slaves whiie he 
was at the dealer’s, and it had been done to him, more or 
less, once, the first time he had been sold, out of the house 
and happiness of his childhood, to Publius Macer and that 
curious hell he had been in for the last four years, learning 
a great deal, both positively, and also of evasions and, very 
occasionally, refusal. He liked the look of this room, but 
was merely frightened and uncertain of his possible new 
master. Almost all Romans looked externally clean and 
decent, and vaguely like the men he had known—or thought 
he had known—as a boy. It was only when one got nearer, 
when one saw them quite close . They were back on to 
discussing price again; this was interesting, because he 
would know to some extent how much he would have to 
save to buy his freedom. He had a very little money of his 
own in a twist of rag he slept on at night and knotted round 
his belt by day, mostly a gift from the old household before 
he was sold; there hadn’t been much chance of saving after 
that. It would take him years and years and years to save; 


> said the boy, clearly, but not smiling 





even if he never spent his money on anything, sweets or games 
or women. He might easily be dead before he had saved 
enough. The years floated greyly between him and the 
red knob of the book roll. Perhaps they would let him have 
time to read books here. Oh, they were going to handle him 
after all! He stiffened up all over and waited for it. 

Vetidius laid a hand on the slave’s shoulder, the unscarred 
one, partly to test the quality of skin and muscle, and partly 
in a gesture of friendliness, breaking through the gap between 
them, for he had made up his mind to buy the boy; he was 
a good deal less expensive than an older, highly-trained man, 
and there would be plenty of time on the voyage to get him 
into the right ways. “I think he’ll do,” he said; “ but I'll 
only take him on trial. If I find him unsatisfactory at 
the end of a week, back he goes at the same price, and you 
find me someone older.” 

‘“* That will be quite all right, sir,” said the dealer; “ shall 
I just write out an agreement? You'll want it all settled 
up before you start for Greece, sir.” 

They went over to the table. Melanthis reached down 
for his tunic. Nobody had said anything to him, and when 
he glanced up at them they had their backs turned; he 
supposed he could put it on again. He wondered what this 
new house would be like, and what he’d be expected to do. 
He had been too badly frightened to look about him much 
on the way through it—clung to the dealer’s side as though 
he’d been a friend !—but the porter seemed fat and cheerful. 
He buckled his belt and picked up the small bundle with 
his other tunic and sandals and the writing things. He 
wondered how the other slaves were going to treat him, and 
made up his mind to be humble and friendly to them, at 
first anyhow. He had mucked things up in the other place 
by being too proud of himself. He put his hand out and 
touched the edge of the book-shelf; nothing in the new house 
was solid to him yet. There was something very exciting 
in the back of his mind: some word. What? Oh yes: 
“before you start for Greece.” Was his master going to 
Greece? Was it possible that he was going to Greece 
himself? He wondered how soon he would be told. He 
couldn’t dare ask. Notyet. But if he was ? He looked 
up and at the same moment his new master turned round 
from the table and nodded at him friendlily. Greece! 
The thought of it went jumping through him, and he smiled 
a little. ‘* There, that’s better,”’ said Vetidius; ‘‘ now, boy, 
there’s nothing to be frightened of. Deal honestly and you'll 
be honestly dealt by. And, in the meantime, you’re welcome 
to the house.” Melanthis moved forward a step or two 
towards his master; the place was becoming solider already. 

Naomi MIrcHison. 





THE WINDOWS OF CHARTRES 


PIRITUAL colour, in dimness angel-high, 

S The very Light made flesh! It is as though 
Blood fired and blanched and throbbed to feel the flow 

Of thought within the veins, or ecstasy 
Flamed in one still drop. What leaf’s juice could dye 
That clear, clean green of Paradise, what glow 
Within the vine’s black purples deepen so, 
Meshed in the blue of coldly burning sky? 


Light for its crystal body had put on 
All splendour; glory of verdure, glcry of air, 
Stars, and the dawn; and in the midst the flame 
As of a heart eternal pulsing there. 
Oh, earth and heaven were wanting a new name 
When I came out into the simple sun. 
LauRENCE Bixyon. 
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Casual Papers 


IN PRAISE OF IGNORANCE 
Ficus wrote in praise of Folly. I, coming exactly 


four hundred years after, would like to write in 

praise of Ignorance. I would like to write a little 
book about it, just as he did about Folly; but I am most 
unjustly handicapped. In the first place, I can’t write what 
I like because we are not free, as the men of the Renaissance 
were free; in the second place, I haven’t the time; in the 
third place, I haven’t the talent. Still, I can at any rate write 
a little article in praise of Ignorance; and, so help me God, 
I will. 

Remark the scope and amplitude of the affair! Let any 
man, however learned he may think himself, however varied 
his acquaintance with men, muck, money and the printed 
word, set down a list of subjects on which he could 
competently deal. Then let him compare it with the vast, 
the oceanic, prospect of the things of which he knows 
nothing. Nor let any man be humbled by this comparison. 
It is a great thing to possess a true knowledge cf one’s own 
ignorance, for in a sense you must have knowledge even to 
know the names of things which you do not know; as for 
instance, by pairs, Metabolism and Eutychianism, 
Isostatics and the Greater Lymphatics, Chronology and 
Entomology; to say nothing of Apology in the sense of 
arguments in defence of religious doctrine, for Apology to a 
Policeman is everyman’s affair. 

You may take a list of countries of which you know the 
name and the shape on the map, but of themselves nothing 
at all; of towns, of persons—very great persons whose names 
are familiar to you, but beyond the name nothing. 

To go back to the -ologies, examine yourself on Genealogy. 
What were the maiden names of Charlemagne’s four great- 
grandmothers? Who is the rightful King of England at the 
present moment if (and here again glorious Ignorance 
intrudes) the supposed but doubtful will of Henry VIII. 
still have force of law? What were the claims of the Spanish 
Infanta to that same throne of England at the end of the 
sixteenth century? And who was the father of Zebedee’s 
children? Anyone could write down at top speed in half 
an hour more points of this kind on which he knew nothing 
than he could write down by laborious self-examination in a 
whole day similar points on which he had some little 
knowledge. 

The modern system of examination (already menaced) has 
been very justly blamed by the wisest and the best. One of 
the less wise and not so good shall here say something in its 
favour. Anyone who has sat for an examination has had 
a vivid revelation of his own ignorance. I have written 
answers to perhaps a hundred examination papers in my 
time, and my attitude towards each of the wretched printed 
things as it lay before me (I being then surrounded by dozens 
of other victims each at his little desk, with an underpaid 
Invigilator glaring at us from a platform above) was one of 
violent bewilderment, loss of foothcld, sinking into the 
abyss. I would see something like this : ‘* Discuss the action 
of Berengarius at the Council of Blois.”” I knew vaguely 
what ** Council ’? meant; I had been to Blois; but beyond 
that—stumped. Or again, *‘ Give the principal attempts at 
the trisection of the plane angle by the epicycloidal methed.”’ 
I could not do so. Or again, much more straightforward, 
‘© Mention in their order the places visited by St. Paul in 
his nth missionary journey.’’ Nothing doing. 

I say that the soul receives great profit by correction cf 
this kind. No man who has been examined but has at 
least come upon the knowledge of his own ignorance, which 
is the beginning of learning. There are some, indeed, so 


estan 


strong-hearted and so sane that they approach examinations 
daily from the very standpoint of ignorance, like those bluff 
travellers who, meeting the aristocracy of a foreign land, 
grin openly at them for mountebanks, keep their end up 
superbly in the vast saloons of Rome, cf Warsaw, of 
Vienna, and go out contented with a smile yet broader 
than that which dignified their entrance. Of such was the 
young student of Divinity (later possessed of a cure of souls 
in the Isle of Man and quaintly affecting medieval customs) 
who, being set a certain examination paper to test his 
qualifications for Holy Orders, read its terms very carefully 
and discovered that of six questions he was to select three. 
Of those six questions one-half meant nothing to him what- 
soever ; they mentioned things of which he had no more heard 
than had the Colossians or Ephesians, or whoever they were, 
of the first century yet heard of the Holy Ghost. But the 
other three contained each a word which he had heard 
before : he carefully put a little cross against each such 
question. They were as follows : 
(1) What do you know of the Council of Chalcedon? 


(2) Was Sozomen justified in his treatment of the 
Apollinarians ? 


(3) What is the distinction between the Cyprianic and the 
Augustinian attitude towards the Western Patriarchy ? 


He wrote each of these questions out in a fair, round, 
clerkly hand, leaving a little space below each. Then, in 
each of these spaces, he solemnly wrote, for the first the 
answer ** Nothing ’’; for the second ‘*‘ No ”’; for the third 
** None.”? Having thus completed his paper, he went up 
and presented it to the Invigilator, bowed, and walked out. 
The fledgling clerics around him envied the facility of his 
erudition, the rapidity of his completed task, his early 
liberation into the happy sunlight of an Oxford June; but 
he was ploughed. 

As is my most unfortunate foible in the discussion of any 
matter truly profound, I have allowed preliminaries to 
take up nearly all my space, and I have not as yet 
approached that chief spiritual attribute of Ignorance which 
is its power to flood the mind with happiness. Ignorance 
is a very draught of beatitude. All the mystery and marvel 
of a wide champaign seen from a height at evening depends 
on our ignorance of the nasty people by which it is 
inhabited, their tortuous and sordid ways. All our loves, all 
our hero-worships, all our dreams of coming peace, all our 
visions of fortune, are the fruits of ignorance. 

A man leaves a congenial company with whom he has held 
full communion. He goes off to take his train and thinks 
to have left behind him souls still vibrating in harmony with 
his own. They recollect him with a peaceful love. If they 
return to his name it is with murmurs of approbation. He 
rolls home satisfied. But the root of his happiness lies deep 
in ignorance, for hardly had he shut the door behind him 
when one of them said, ‘* Does he still drink? ’’ And 
another, ‘‘ Yes, but he’s got to that stage when he doesn’t 
show it.” And a third, ‘* That’s the most dangerous kind.” 

Nay, to conclude upon a note of grandeur, it is by 
Ignorance alone that we advance through the rough seas 
of this our mortal life. (The metaphor is not original; I 
do not claim it so; I copied it from others.) Were not men 
ignorant of what lay before them, no one would face the 
adventure. I knew one man, indeed, who was quite 
offensively stupid, dressed in a sort of purple-grey, and 
had himself so groomed and set up that he looked like the 
Successful Business Man of the Advertisements—which, 
indeed, he was. This man told me during a public luncheon 
that he had found life increasingly pleasant, and that in 
every fresh stage of it he discovered a further satisfaction. 
Now, I am glad to say that within twenty-four hours he 
was shot out of his motor-car and broke upon the sacred 
flints of England that prominent jaw which he had so 
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abominably abused. Never more would he boast ; or at least, 
not without a horrid mumbling. 

In consideration of all this, I thank God for my own 
Ignorance, and though it is unfortunately less than that 
of most people, I flatter myself it will serve. 

H. BeEttoc. 


Current Literature 
ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 


The English Constitution. By Sir Maurice Amos. Cricket. 
By NeviLLE Carpus. The EnglishIon. By Tuomas Burke. 
English Heritage Series. Longmans. 3s. 6d. each. 

A wise man will make no attempt to understand the English 
constitution until he has mastered something of the mystery of 
the English inn and of English cricket ; even then, the constitution 
may baffle him ; but he will be in a far better position than the 
man who tackles that supreme example of human wisdom with 
no knowledge of cricket, or the inn. Also, if he be cross-examined 
on the constitution by any sound English statesman, publicist, 
politician, journalist, patriot, novelist, headmaster, lawyer, 
pillar of empire, tradesman or bicyclist, and fluff badly in the 
first question, that failure and all else will be forgiven him if he 
display any considerable knowledge of the two bulwarks of the 
constitution. It was, then, a courteous and provident action of 
the editors of the English Heritage Series, Lord Lee and Mr. J. C. 
Squire, to issue these three volumes together; and if Sir Maurice 
Amos’s is treated with the respect that belongs to its subject, and 
the comparative neglect from which the constitution itself 
suffers, he will no doubt forgive all defaulters and rebels and 
discontented folk, knowing where to find them—either in the 
“pub” or on the cricket-field. Indeed, to issue these books 
together was a humane deed, for while there is no doubt that a 
man who is unmoved by the charm of cricket and the English 
inn cannot be a sound constitutionalist, it cannot be expected of 
human nature that every student of the constitution should be 
forced to dwell in inns, or play the game of cricket or even watch 
it. All that can be required is that he should be a devotee of the 
game and a defender of the inn, and to secure that result there 
is one sure way. Continued abstinence is the best guarantee 
of approval. Of course, the front-line of constitutionalists—the 
thick black line—will consist of those who actually frequent 
inns and cricket, as players or watchers; for the men who can 
survive the craft of the one and the science of the other will 
find nothing amiss in the constitution. The permanence of our 
constitution, its triumph against all rebel movements from the 
days of Jack Cade and John Ball to the days of William Morris 
and the Communists, resides in one simpie fact : England has 
among its governing classes a larger proportion of non-adult 
people than any other country in the world. The average age of 
the average politician is seventeen and a half; and his arrested 
mental development is largely the result of the influences of 
cricket and the inn. The public-school helps, of course; the 
training given there successfully prevents most English publicists 
from achieving the logic of the Frenchman, the passion of the 
Italian, the seriousness of the German, or the old wisdom of the 
Spaniard. The self-satisfied English arrogance towards more 
intellectual peoples who are keener on ideas than on games, and 
prefer good wine and sunlight to poor beer and sawdust, is the 
contempt of the ordinarily clever schoolboy for the boy of genius— 
the disgust of the moth for the star. 

Many of those who, living in England and of blood older in 
these islands than the English, the remnant of a conquered people 
(not that the Welsh, the Irish and the Scotch do not manage to 
get some of their own back) are anxious not to show their English 
superiors what children they think them, nor betray their 
conviction of the dullness of the English games or the barbarism 
of English inn-life. For these, such books as Mr. Cardus’s and 
Mr. Burke’s will be invaluable. Tae series to which they belong 
is, I gather, a library of eulogy. Let us now praise English things, 
and the ways in which we differ from the French, the Italian, the 
Argentine—and the Greeks! I hope it will lead to no such 
self-conscious adoration of culture as we had to deplore in 
Germany ; and, indeed, it is difficult to believe that any excessive 
pride can result from a contemplation of the English inn or of 





cricket. Mr. Burke does his best. He writes lustily, if rather 
too knowingly, on inns and taverns; he can praise many, and if 
his praise is generally without discretion, his subject must excuse 
him. Of the inns he celebrates I know a great many, and rarely 
can I share his enthusiasm. I except his laud of the Spread Eagle 
at Thame, but that house is kept by an artist who is also a host. 
No one who knows them can fail to agree with his praise of the 
architecture of such houses as the Lygon Arms of Broadway, 
the Feathers at Ludlow, the Luttrell Arms at Dunster or the New 
Inn at Gloucester ; but when it comes to the main business of an 
inn, the providing of cheering food and drink, how poorly even 
the best hostelries compare with any third-rate French hotel. 
There is, by some odd chance, more gusto in Mr. Burke’s last 
chapter than in all the rest of his book, and that chapter is 
devoted to attack; and those readers who are not English to the 
brisket will find those pages the most congenial and convincing in 
the book. 

There are two serious faults in his essay : there is no reasonable 
explanation and defence of the bar, with its airless, fusty, fly 
and spittle complexion ; ‘and there is no mention of the connection 
between the inn and cricket. 

Dullest of games, the Cricket now 
Extends its pitches fast and slow ; 


And over all our suffering land 
Umpires indolently stand ! 
* * * 

And since a hundred years are small 

To watch the game of bat and ball, 

Tl go and at the Oval yawn 

Watching lads upon the lawn. 
So the poet of Shropshire forgot to write. Cricket and the 
watching of cricket are habits comparatively modern; they 
will not compare for antiquity with the keeping or the frequenta- 
tion of inns. Yet it is not, as public speakers love to say, 
‘** without significance’ that the decline of the English inn, 
its removal from the honourable position still held by the inns 
of other countries, coincide with the growth of cricket as a 
popular sport. For, considerthe game. No other invented sport 
is so contrived as to keep, during the bitter inclemency of the 
English summer, nine or ten men sitting idly in a cold and 
draughty pavilion (grimly inappropriate word !), while of the 
thirteen men on the field three at the most have a fair certainty 
of that continuous exercise needed to keep the blood from 
congealing in our climate. Of the umpires I say nothing. Not 
even Freud could expose their psychology, nor that of the scorers ; 
nor of those devotees who sit and watch in solemnity, nor of 
those other addicts who, snug by their fires, calculate averages. 
But is it not evident that when men took largely to the practice 
and the spectacle of cricket they retreated—when stumps were 
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drawn, or the tarpaulin hoisted—to an inn sealed from all winds, 
draughts, moving air, bustle or intelligent argument? Frozen, 
and stricken with a torpid hebetude they would sit solemnly 
imbibing unawakening liquors, lest they should be roused from 
this dream, this smiters’ paradise of the Sacred Bat. If you 
would know how this religion holds its worshippers, you could 
have no better guide than Mr. Cardus. His books may be enjoyed 
by readers who view his subject and his enthusiasm with alarm, 
just as De Quincey’s Confessions can be enjoyed. 

Yet if one must have national games, perhaps the English 
are wise to have chosen cricket. For a national game should 
foster in people a spirit of agreement with national customs 
and prejudices: one does not want a national game to breed 
disaffection and rebellion. The people who will stand cricket 
and enjoy it will stand almost everything; and it is notorious 
that in times of industrial trouble the gravest unrest occurs in 
those counties where the drug of cricket is most thinly ad- 
ministered. A respect for cricket will increase respect for the 
constitution : for just as cricket professes to be a game, and is 
a discipline, so the constitution professes to be an organisation 
and is really an accident. A happy accident? Well, so Sir 
Maurice Amos thinks; and many of us will go much of the way 
with him. It is true he gives the case away, with magnificent 
courage, in his last page—the end of a dialogue between a native 
and a foreigner : 

F. Is that all? 

N. Yes; this is the last page. We can go now. I think there 
must have been a lot of cuts. But I hope your ideas are clearer? 

F. Well . . . that’s as may be. But I’m more than ever con- 
vinced that your Constitution is religion without dogma. 

Tere you have, expressed with forcible brevity, that in the 
English Thing which puzzles the Celt and the Latin. “ Religion 
without dogma ”—animal without skeleton. Yet the skeleton 
grows, and it seems as serviceable as other bony structures 
more in accord with science. Sir Maurice Amos, in his intro- 
ductory chapter, shows the peculiarity of the English constitution 
most succinctly and conveniently, especially in his comparison 
of it with the American. England has no constitution in the 
sense that America has; it has a habit of self-government, 
modified by monarchy. When Sir Maurice Amos writes justly 
of the powers of the Crown—“ It is from its obscurity that the 
Prerogative derives much of its importance ”—I feel that this 
judgment is applicable to the constitution. His book does 
much to clear up the obscurity ; and if any one could make it clear 
it would be Sir Maurice Amos. I am afraid, however, that “ the 
lesser breeds without the law ”’ may still find in the ancient English 
constitution things past understanding. Should this be so, 
I can only recommend them to consider gravely the more domestic 
and ordinarily more accessible problems of Cricket and the English 
Inn, and to acquire, in that study, if not complete enlighten- 
ment, invaluable help and some degree of imaginative sympathy. 

R. Ex.is RosBerts. 


LEIGH HUNT 


Leigh Hunt. By EpmMuND BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 

“* The chief life of Leigh Hunt is in his wealth of friend- 
ships,’’ says Mr. Blunden. And yet that Fate which strewed 
Leigh Hunt’s path with such an abundance of back-handed 
blows has seen to it that he is remembered best as his enemies 
saw him. We have, on the one side, the Edinburgh picture 
of ‘‘ extreme moral depravity ” . . . “‘ glittering and rancid 
obscenities ’’ . . . a muse that “ talks indelicately like a tea- 
sipping milliner girl.” 

The very Concubine of so impure a wretch as Leigh Hunt 
would have to be pitied, but alas! for the Wife of such a 
Husband! 

No one believes in this terrible monster to-day, any more 
than they believe that Keats’s soul was “‘ snuffed out by an 
article.” But the picture survives, while the man that 
Shelley loved is almost forgotten. And more dogged, more 
insidiously like the truth is the other, the Skimpole picture 
of a mealy-mouthed wastrel, an artfully artless dodger who 
let not his right hand know what his left hand had borrowed, 
and would float into the room, swathed in flowered dressing- 
gown, to the tune of “‘ This is a beautiful world.”’ 

If either of these pictures were ever true, what did Leigh 
Hunt’s innumerable friends see in him, and whence came his 
influence? This is the question Mr. Blunden must answer to 


a generation that does not often read Leigh Hunt’s Writings, 
where indeed they would find a yet more copious answer, 
They would find his worst crime to be that, in the words of 
Lamb, he “ chose an ill-judged subject for a poem,” that 
subject being the loves of Paolo and Francesca. They would 
find much acute literary criticism, and perhaps rather too 
much vague optimism and impractical idealism. They would 
find that this man was the first to hail Shelley and Keats, 
and that he had written wisely on almost all the great writers 
of his day. They would find also that his prose was better 
than his verse and that, even in the former, his taste was 
often deplorable. And, as they watched this flowery little 
figure sauntering his assiduous way through the stolid 
solemnity of nineteenth-century England, they would wonder 
no longer what his friends saw in him, but whence his 
enemies had created their ferocious or contemptible bugbear. 

One of Leigh Hunt’s chief misfortunes was that he appeared 
too frivolous, and worked too hard. He has left behind him 
a reputation tinged with contempt, and a volume of work to 
which only a pre-conceived affection could do justice. So we 
may well be thankful to Mr. Blunden for bringing so clearly 
before us the results of his own labours. He makes no 
attempt either to explain Leigh Hunt or to galvanise him 
into romanto-biographic life in the Maurois manner. He 
simply deals out the facts, but such a super-abundance of 
facts that at times, in the earlier chapters, they seem about 
to overwhelm the biographer and drown his hero. ‘ Through 
my mind,”’ Mr. Blunden confesses, “‘ at many stages of my 
inquiry, the Latin poet’s phrase has sounded, Inopem me 
copia fecit.”’ 

It is a needless terror; gradually the figure of Leigh Hunt 
emerges, not perhaps more vividly than he showed himself 
in his Autobiography, but with a greater dignity and a 
deeper claim upon our sympathies. For Mr. Blunden has 
reconstructed the innumerable difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of this ‘‘ wildly confused but still shining ”’ career, 
which Hunt himself ignored or, with his incurable optimism, 
under-stated. 

It is admittedly a figure lacking in all the virtues most 
admired by society, except loyalty. Leigh Hunt never saw 
more than one step ahead in any stage of his career; but no 
consideration, however powerful or however dear, would 
make him deviate from that step. Hazlitt wrote to him, 
apropos of a misunderstanding : 


If I complained to you, you would only have laughed; you 
would have played the same tricks the very next time: you 
would not have cared a farthing about annoying me; and yet 
_— complain that I draw a logical conclusion from all 
this... 

Leigh Hunt never expected to be misunderstood: his own 
motives were to him so clear and right, that they must 
appear so to others. When they were misinterpreted, as 
they generally were, he was bewildered, hurt, yet always 
ready to forgive and to begin again. For experience taught 
him nothing. As his eldest son remarks in an unpublished 
sketch appended to this book, Hunt had only a “ very 
elementary knowledge ’”’ of the real world. ‘‘ A devoted 
idealist, he actually lived in the world of poetry, painting, 
and music.’’ Only through the arts could he learn anything, 
and he made the hopeless, but perhaps inevitable mistake, of 
assuming that a man’s social self and his intellectual ideals 
were identical. 

The bother is that, as Hunt discovered in his intercourse 
with Byron, they seldom are. Leigh Hunt went to Italy to 
collaborate with Childe Harold, Manfred or Don Juan; 
perhaps all three. He found instead a nasty fat nobleman, 
only too willing to believe, with Blackwood’s Magazine, that 
he was ‘‘ one of the most nobly-born of English patricians 
and one of the first geniuses whom the world ever produced.” 

To expect others to live up to their ideals and to be dis- 
appointed is tragic but dignified. To model your own actions 
upon a private system of rather shadowy idealism, and assume 
that others will give you credit for it, leads to more question- 
able situations; to situations where the spirit of farce fights 
an unequal battle with the goddess of pity. Leigh Hunt did 
genuinely believe in his own happy-go-lucky philosophy, 4s 
he believed in his wife, his children, his poetry, and his 
friends. And if he had not thought, for whatever fantastic 
reasons, that this actually was a beautiful world, he could 
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This volume completes Mrs. Hardy's biography of her 
husband begun in “The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 
1840-1891,” published in 1928 at 18s. net and still 
obtainable. 


THE MAKING OF AN EDITOR: W. L. 
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The Observer: “Charming and persuasive as a personal 
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6s. net. 
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This new novel by the daughter of Katharine Tynan is 
concerned with an old French family, rooted in aristocratic 
traditions, and what happens when a young girl of to-day 
breaks away and marries an American, who symbolises the 
wind of freedom which is to destroy the remains of a social 
order that is already rapidly disappearing in Europe. 
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never have survived the unceasing strain of his existence. 
He did sincerely despise money, though Mr. Blunden has 
shown that he never borrowed if he could help it. But when 
he did need help, why should his friends grudge him what he 
would never have grudged to them? His house was open to 
every one, however little there might be inside that house 
and however the duns might be besieging it. He repaid his 
debts when he could, which was seldom. If he could not, 
that did not seem to him anything very serious: custom had 
staled the novelty of that experience. In Leigh Hunt’s 
curiously unorthodox eyes, to have neglected a Keats, mis- 
judged a Shelley, or denied help to an unfortunate was 
a far more heinous offence. He treated all men in the spirit 
of his favourite epitaph : 

Here lieth Martin Eltenbrod: 

Have mercy on his soul, O God! 

As he would have, if he were God, 

And thou wert Martin Eltenbrod. 

That he might appear, even to his enemies, something of a 
Skimpole, was to Hunt purely ridiculous. He worked so 
hard, and gave so much, as Mr. Blunden’s biography shows: 
sympathy and hospitality at all seasons and in all circum- 
stances, loyal support and intelligent, understanding defence. 
But these are vague intangible gifts, to be appreciated only 
in the light of posterity. Money relations are more definite 
and binding, tolerable only when maintained upon a basis of 
absolute exactness. Hunt’s hopeless inexactness, combined 
with his eloquent idealism, appeared to coarse-grained minds 
simply dishonest. 

‘* A most interesting, pitiable, lovable man, to be used 
kindly, but with discretion ”?: thus Hunt appeared to Carlyle, 
and thus Mr. Blunden shows him to the twentieth century. 
His life was a dream “‘ on the Border of the Land of Poetry.”’ 
For the Land of Poetry borders on the Land of Hard Facts, 
and the two are irreconcilable. With the pure poet, Shelley, 
Huni’s relations were never anything but beautiful. As his 
friends recede further into the Land of Hard Facts, the 
relationship grows more strained, more liable to misinter- 
pretation. With his wife it became, as Thornton Hunt points 
out, well-nigh impossible. Of her and her cousin, Virtue 
Kent, he writes: 

. so little did they comprehend the thoughts that pressed 
upon his soul, the passions he felt, the motives on which he 
acted, or the real nature of the things. . . that, to speak the 
plain truth in short phrase, they actually did not know that 
such a being as he who was their house-mate actually existed. 
Alas, indeed, for the Wife of such a Husband; and surely 

Mr. Blunden’s weakest point is when he so glibly transfers 
the blame of Leigh Hunt’s debts to Marianne’s shoulders. 
Married to such a man, a wife must either have assumed all 
economic responsibility, a burden from which even a super- 
woman might well shrink, or else, imitating her husband, 
let things rip. Marianne chose the latter course and, lacking 
Leigh Hunt’s idealism, vague as it was, she fell where he 
survived. This should surely be the worst stain on Hunt’s 
memory that, having married a girl who was at the most a 
fool (though her unforgettable portrait-bust of Shelley shows 
that she too was one of God’s fools, an artist), he reduced 
her to the begging-letter and the brandy-bottle. 


GREEK AND ROMAN FIELD-SPORTS 


Sport in Classic Times. By A. J. Burter. Benn. 16s. 

Dr. Butler’s book, though accomplished on its _ special 
lines, may be a little disappointing in view of its inclusive 
title. He says nothing of ball games, including one which 
looks singularly like hockey, and the sport of Nausicaa 
and her companions in the Odyssey. From Seneca we learn 
of sham fights and foils with a button, and from Pollux of 
boxing with iron balls attached to the hands. Quite a good 
boxing match is detailed in the 22nd Idyll of Theocritus. 
The chariot races of Greece and Rome may be compared to 
those of Brooklands, and the modern “cars” get their 
name from a Celtic word first mentioned by Cesar in his 
Gallic wars. Such sport is briefly treated, or not at all. 
The book concentrates on hunting, fishing and fowling, and 
it is true that authorities on these such as Arrian, Aelian, 
and Oppian are late in date and less familiar than many 
classics. Xenophon, who belonged to the rather fussy 
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gentleman type, wrote guides for a cavalry officer and a 
hunter with dogs, as weil as a treatise on horsemanship, 
and had a genuine love of the chase. 

Dr. Butler shows that the ancients had the real feeling 
for sport we cherish to-day and find in the greatest of oyr 
writers, Shakespeare. The element of danger added a zest 
to the work (for sport is mainly hard work done for fun), 
and has been intensified by up-to-date practice. Adven- 
turous men now shoot the lion at close quarters—with a 
camera, though their work may be disqualified as pure 
business for the cinema. Plato valued sport chiefly for its 
strenuousness, and we think the contemplative Virgil loved 
the excitement of chariot-racing. The ancient choice of 
hounds to go after hares was careful, and Arrian was with 
a modern authority in not concentrating on any particular 
colour. A pleasant feature of Dr. Butler’s book is his refer- 
ence to Mr. Jorrocks. That authority called hunting the 
image of war, and it may be claimed that it teaches an eve 
for country, all the more important because the English 
seem often behindhand at map-making: 

Wellington kept a pack of foxhounds in the Peninsula; and 
readers of Marbot’s Memoirs will remember his naive astonish- 
ment at the ease and speed with which our cavalry officers were 
accustomed to clear all obstacles when scouting, to appear in 
impossible places, and to vanish, their purpose accomplished. 

Dr. Butler mentions a famous British hound, the Agas- 
saean, among the most highly-prized of sporting dogs, but 
the breed cannot be identified with any certainty. He 
includes a charming passage from Arrian, who was both 
learned and a true sportsman, about a favourite dog- 
friend. Arrian has none of the Roman brutality which must 
have made the capture of animals for butchery in the arena 
a big business. 

The horse does not appear so early in classic history as 
one would expect. Nimrod did not ride when he hunted, 
and in Homer the heroes never fought on horseback; horses 
are only ridden by an acrobat. Virgil, like the writers cited, 
shows an eye for points in describing a well-bred horse. His 
color deterrimus albis can be endorsed by a view of our 
modern race-courses. The rarity of white horses to-day is 
curious, as they were evidently well-known in Stuart times 
when Wouverman and his brothers were painting them. 
The attitude of the Parthenon horses figured opposite page 
37 implies severe bits, and Virgil writes of lupata, “‘ wolf- 
bits.”” Xenophon suggests a light and a heavy one, the 
latter with sharp points presumably for the preliminary 
training. Dr. Butler notes knee-pads, but says nothing 
about the absence of stirrups. Virgil puts off serious train- 
ing till the end of the third year. The strain on two-year- 
olds as we race them may well lead to unexpected results 
later. 

Fishing in Greece was mainly sea-fishing, and there are 
many mysteries to be solved, including the ox “horn” 
strangely attached to the line in Homer. Dr. Butler leads 
us skilfully through the maze of mingled fact and fancy, 
dealing in particular with the use of the artificial fly and 
running tackle of some sort, without which the fish must 
have had a big chance to break away. 

The writing throughout is graceful, like the illustrations, 
mainly from Pompeian paintings. 


THE GOOD RICH MAN 


George Eastman. By Cart W. AcKERMAN. Constable. 24s. 

Almost at the moment when the Eastman Chair of American 
Studies is established at Oxford, and the appointment of Mr. John 
Livingston Lowes as its first holder is announced, an authorised 
Life of the founder is published here. The special interest of 
Mr. Ackerman’s book is not so much in his detailed account of 
Mr. Eastman’s rise to power and the building up of the triumphant 
Kodak business, as in his picture of the American rich man, 
making his fortune according to the accepted rules and then 
in his old age distributing the greater portion, because, as he 
explained, he wished to see the money put into action during 
his lifetime. 

George Eastman came of early New England stock, and was 
born in the Western part of New York State, where his home 
has always been. He was a bank clerk, twenty-four years of 
age, when in 1878 he began seriously experimenting with the 
still undeveloped craft of photography, made his first dry-plate 
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21s. net 


‘A book which may revive a drooping faith in the art of biography.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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A Terrible War Book! 


THE ARMY BEHIND 
BARBED WIRE 


By EDWIN ERICH DWINGER 


“If there is a more terrible book than this in war 
literature I do not know it. . . . The book 1s a 
scream of pain, the cry of outraged manhood 
against high heaven, that should haunt the 
conscience of the world for years to come.” 
Sunday Referee 
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one of his pages. This is one of the most 

delightful collections of essays we have had for a 
long time.’’— Everyman. 


“The fine humanity of ev erything, he says, makes 
these essays inspiriting and heartening.” 
Daily Herald 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


GLADIATOR 


Philip Wylie 7s. 6d. 
The story of Hugo Danner who at seven lifted two tons 
and at ten jumped over a house. This superman, strange 
creation of an experimental biologist, tried to find a task 
worthy of his great powers, in this world of little men. 
His endeavours form the thought-provoking background 
of an exciting and unusual novel. 


FOOTLOOSE McGARNIGAL 


Harvey Fergusson 7s. 6d. 


The adventures of a young city man, yearning for the “‘great 
open spaces,” in the not-so-Wild West of to-day. 


* 


THE STRUCTURE AND MEANING OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Healy Bronner and Bowers 528 pages 2\s. 


Most of the important contributions yet made to psycho- 
analysis are here set out so as to afford a comparative and 
unbiassed survey of the divergent theories. An invaluable 
book fer readers who wish to form their own judgments. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 
James Cain 7s. 6d. 


Satirical and amusing sketches and dialogues, by a New York 
journalist, of the American Government, city, state, and 
federal, in action. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 37 BEDFORD SQ. W.C.1 
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negatives, and contrived a machine for coating them with 
gelatine. His earliest aim was to reduce the cost by making 
a plate that could be turned out in the mass, and a little later 
he set out to find the substitute for glass. He was a mechanic 
and a practical chemist. In the early years of his enterprise 
he designed every piece of machinery, and all through he has 
understood every process employed in his factory. He toiled 
unremittingly for the improvement of his product, and was 
perhaps the first American manufacturer to employ research 
chemists in a full-time capacity. He was convinced from the 
start that his success was assured and that it must be world-wide. 
As early as 1889 he is found rejoicing that the year was to end in 
““a blaze of glory, enthusiasm, and piety.” In that same year 
the Kodak Company was incorporated at Rochester, N.Y., with 
a capital of one million dollars. Eastman had worked out his 
policy, which included the systematic buying up of photographic 
patents all over the world, although he contends that he has 
never suppressed his competitors. His company was established 
in all the principal countries of Europe; its international 
advertising was well advanced, and its slogan, ‘“* You press the 
button, we do the rest,” was entering the currency of the world’s 
speech. In that vear also Edison made his first kinematograph, 
with the aid of a Kodak, and Eastman made for Edison his first 
film reel. The kinema appeared at the right moment for 
Eastman; without the spectacular success of the movies the 
ensuing twenty years would not have seen the colossal develop- 
ment of the. photographic industry. Eastman and Edison were 
close allies, and they directed the first great film campaign 
against the combined interests of France and Germany. 

The Kodak enjoyed from its earliest stage a success which the 
American Government and public regarded as monopolist in 
character. The anti-trust sentiment, which culminated in 
Roosevelt's illusory attacks, ran heavily against the Kodak 
concern, and it is strange in these days to read that the Wilson 
Administration worked the law hard for the breaking up of the 
company. A technical, and very belated, victory for the 
Government was obtained in the courts, but by that time the 
attitude of the public towards great businesses had decisively 
changed and Eastman was secure. He invested on an enormous 
scale in Allied war securities, and in characteristic American 
fashion mobilised the company’s resources so that it should not 
be said by anyone that photography had fallen short in the 
winning of the war. In 1918 the Kodak paid about $10} millions 
in taxes. 

When peace came Mr. Eastman was a veteran of sixty-five. 
Retirement was inconceivable to him; 
were just beginning. He believed in higher education and in co- 
partnership; in civic enterprise, in the social uses of wealth, 
and particularly in the duty of the rich man towards his home 
city. He sanctioned the issue to his employees of stock in the 
Kodak Company up to a total of-$20 millions. To-day the 
7,000 employees hold about $10 millions in the concern. Having 
started his larger benefactions with a gift of three million dollars 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which his 
most valuable scientific advisers had been drawn, he now poured 
out his bounty upon Rochester, N.Y. He built a fine theatre 
and school of music; and a dental clinic, designed to save the 
teeth of the city’s young people. He endowed a medical school 
in the University of Rochester which it is his ambition to make 
a standard for America. And, further, the negro colleges of 
Tuskegee and Hampton share in a munificence that has been 
stretched as far as the Eastman dental clinic in London and the 
professorship at Oxford—which last, by the by, is always to 
be filled by an American. Mr. Eastman has thought out his 
benefactions as he thought out everything connected with the 
Kodak. His biographer describes him as, unlike the American 
millionaire of legend, a widely interested and thoroughly happy 
man. We may at least agree that he has mastered one method 
of getting pleasure out of money. 


his greater adventures 


THE JEWISH RELIGION 


Hebrew Religion. By W. O. E. Orstertey and T. H. 
Ropinson. S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 

There are, it would seem, two ways of getting to know 
nothing about a subject. One—frequently practised by school- 
boys—is to neglect it altogether. The other is to pore over 
it till familiarity ossifies the mind and reverence forbids 
reflection. This is the system adopted by many with the Bible. 





There are Fundamentalists whose acquaintance with the text 
is prodigious, who yet to all appearance have never asked 
themselves a single question about it. Dr. Rashdall used to 
speak with surprise of clergymen who had never noticed that 
in the first two chapters of Genesis there are two contra- 
dictory accounts of the Creation; that there are inconsistent 
narratives of David’s first appearance before Saul; or that 
there are two interwoven stories of the Flood which it is hard 
for the wit of man to reconcile. One wonders how and where 
they picked up their ignorance. Much more important, how- 
ever, is their failure to recognise that the religious history 
of the Hebrews is a history of progress. The true miracle of 
Judaism is the astonishing growth from animism, from totem- 
ism, from tabus and ancestor-worship, to the conceptions of 
Isaiah and Micah. The original Yahweh was a capricious and 
ferocious tribal god, whose control stopped with the Israelite 
border, who demanded the ‘‘ herem”’ from his victorious 
servants and slew those that kept back part of it, who smelled 
with gusto the savour of human sacrifices. Out of this divinity 
a series of religious geniuses slowly fashioned one who ruled 
the heavens and the earth, who hated vain oblations, who 
asked no more, and no less, from man than that he should 
do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly—a God, in fact, 
worthy to be claimed by Jesus as His Father. This is the 
unparalleled service which the Hebrew race has done to 
humanity. The story of it stares at us from the pages of the 
Old Testament; and yet there are many who, for the very 
reason that they hold those pages sacred, are unable to 
detect it. 

The history of this amazing transformation is told with 
great learning and remarkable clearness by Professors 
Oesterley and Robinson in this admirable work, which it is 
hardly too much to say all who profess and call themselves 
Christians should read. It is significant that it is issued 
under the orthodox auspices of the $.P.C.K. Both writers are 
ministers of religion. The time has gone by when a scientific 
attitude to the critical problems raised by a study of the 
Bible can make a man suspected of heresy. 

The authors begin with describing the beliefs of the nomadic 
Hebrews in their wilderness-wanderings; they then show how 
those beliefs were modified by contact with the more civilised 
Canaanites, and trace their growth right down to the Macca- 
bean period, when, largely through Babylonian, Persian and 
Greek influences, such ideas as those of immortality or the 
equally fruitful idea of ‘‘ Wisdom” had penetrated the Jewish 
mind. Anyone who studies their book with care will rid him- 
self for ever of the old and mischievous fancy that Judaism 
sprang at once, like Athene from the head of Zeus, into full 
maturity. 

Even those who see nothing specially Providential in this 
evolution, and entirely reject its supernatural claims, will 
find an interest in this book as a manual of Folk-lore, briefer, 
of course, but no less interesting, than Sir James Frazer’s 
monumental volumes. Here we have a summary of the mani- 
fold superstitions and customs out of which Judaism, like 
other religions, fashioned itself. We read of sacred trees, like 
the “‘ terebinth of the teacher ”’ that uttered oracles; of hydro- 
mancy like that of Joseph; of stones like that of Bethel at 
which the deity was supposed to be potent; of running waters 
which, because they ran, were imagined to be “ living ”; of 
animals which you must not eat because they were your 
fathers or your brothers. We pass on, and learn of the 
woman in whom is an Ob or familiar spirit; of the yiddeon- 
man who can communicate with the dead; of the Ittim or 
mutterers of charms, of a dozen different forms of magic. To 
know these was indeed desirable, for by them alone could the 
demons swarming around like locusts be kept in order. There 
was Lilith the night-hag, whom later tradition declared to 
have been Adam’s first wife, beautiful but terrible, like Frau 
Holle or the Lorelei; there was Aluqah, the blood-sucking 
vampire, who had two daughters, crying ‘‘ Give, give! ”; and 
there was Azazel, the desert-demon to whom the scape-goat 
was given. Against these you needed charms and amulets; you 
tied knots on strings, or you carried boxes with souls in them, 
or you whispered an incantation as you felt the presence 
drawing near. The Psalmist tried to give his hearers a surer 
protection. ‘‘ He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Thou 
shalt not be afraid for the terror by night (that 1s Lilith), 
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THE WORLD'S POPULATION PRO- 
BLEMS AND A WHITE AUSTRALIA. 
By H. L. WILKINSON. 


350 pp., with many Maps and Illustra- 
1és. 


Demy 8&vo. 
tions. 


DECENTRALISATION OF INDUSTRY 
A new Principle in Town Planning. 


Papers contributed by several authors, edited by 
HERBERT WARREN, B.A., and W. R. DAVIDGE, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 4s. 


WEALTH: A Brief Examination of 
the Causes of Economic Welfare. 


By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus 
Political Economy in the University 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 330 pp. 


Professor of 
of London. 
5s. 


ESSAYS IN APPLIED ECONOMICS. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 198 pp. 

10s. 6d. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY. 


By R.C. SMART, M.I.Min.E. 
Demy 8vo. 278 pp. Maps and Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. 
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Just Published 


ACES AND KINGS 
An Aid to Auction Bridge 
by STANLEY HARRIS 


A valuable aid to new trains 
of thought in playing hands. 


3s. 6d. net. 
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15 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 

















During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been taken 
from poverty and desolation and given a good home and training by 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
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towards the upkeep of our family of 1,100 children. 
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“Until purchasing your 
BARNEYS, I have never 


been able to get one 
Tobacco that remained 
consistent in flavour. .” 


“* For many years, as a pipe smoker, I have tried the various 
*‘*byands of tobacco on the market, but until purchasing 
“your Barneys brand, I have never been able to get one 
“that remained consistent in flavour, I have been smoking 
‘Barneys for some 12 months now, and must acknowledge 
“that it is in every way well worth the extra 1d. per oz. 
*‘over the price of standard brands. I may also tell you 
‘that the same opinion is held by many of my friends to 
“‘whom I have recommended it.” 


This letter from S. Kensington, with scores of others 
in similar vein, can be inspected. . . . Barneys is 
consistently good. Barneys goodness, and the friendly 
recommendation of the men who smoke it, have won 
for Barneys—a North Country “local” tobacco of 
not so many years ago—its high place among the 


premier pipe-tobaccos of the Workl. . .. . Try 
Barneys next time! 
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nor for the arrow that flieth by day (this is the Demon-Archer, 
like the Valkyrie that gave ‘ stitch’ to our own ancestors); 
for the pestilence that walketh in darkness (this is the demon 
without hands or feet, but more fruitful than Briareus him- 
self), nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day (this 
is Qeteb, the poisonous, who sees but out of one eye).”’ 

But even were books like this of Professors Oesterley and 
Robinson the dullest in the world, instead of almost the most 
interesting, they yet ought to be studied. For to misunder- 
stand the Old Testament is not merely an intellectual error; 
it is a practical catastrophe. To the confusion between the 
early Yahweh and the Christian God we owe the sack of 
Drogheda, the Albigensian crusade, a hundred other horrible 
massacres, and the persecution of a Daytonian schoolmaster. 


FROM FARCE TO COMEDY 


April Fools. By Compron MacKenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Diamonds To Sit On. By Itya IxtF and EvuGEene Petrov. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tales Told by Simpson. By May Srincriarr. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Pure farce is one of the most difficult things to achieve in 
literature. It can be done on the stage, as it was by Toole 
and is by Ralph Lynn; and there are glorious moments in 
Mr. Wodehouse’s best books in which he attains to the pure 
high air of farce untainted by the analytic spirit of comedy. 
That country Mr. Mackenzie rarely reaches; but his book is 
the best example of farcical comedy which we have met 
since, years ago, Mrs. Henry de la Pasture delighted an un- 
grateful world with The Unlucky Family. Mr. Mackenzie 
shares one rare and enviable talent with Mrs. de la Pasture; 
he can write naturally and with fun about children. The 
children in April Fools are really the protagonists, and in his 
portrayal of their characters, especially those of Bertram and 
Viola, Mr. Mackenzie is more successful than with his adults. 
The disagreeable quality of the Touchwood family is rather 
exaggerated; and Mr. Mackenzie has hampered himself by 
the richness of his invention. There are too many people 
with outstandingly detestable characteristics, and some he is 
forced to neglect. Still any reviewer should be grateful when 
the only serious complaint he has to make against a book is 
that the author has given him too much: that was the 
mistake of John Touchwood when he married his secretary, 
and left his country estate in equal shares to a dozen or so 
incompatible relatives. The amiable efforts of his benefi- 
ciaries to embarrass each other in the possession of Ambles 
gives Mr. Mackenzie ample occasion for fine and unrefined 
farce of a very high order. 

Russian farce, if we may judge from Diamonds To Sit On, 
is not really funny unless it is cruel. In England we have 
sweated the brutality out of our humour—at least to a great 
extent, but the whole plot of this very amusing farce is 
involved in the cruelty exercised by Bender towards 
Hippolyte. Hippolyte hears from his dying mother-in-law 
that she hid her jewels in one of the drawing-room chairs, 
before they fled from their home. He goes back to his old 
house to look for the chairs, and then is forced to tell his 
secret to Bender, a rascal who lives by stealing and sponging. 
Bender and Hippolyte search together, tracking down the 
lucky chair, meeting continual disappointment. At the end 
when the right chair is found Hippolyte, bullied beyond 
endurance, teased into mania, cuts the sleeping Bender’s 
throat, and rips open the chair only to find he has been 
forestalled. The diamonds have been found before, and their 
value used to build a club. The story is pleasantly old- 
fashioned—reminiscent of Le Sage or even of Thomas Nashe. 
Following a bad fashion the translators tell us nothing 
about the authors or the book’s original appearance. It is, 
however, evidently not more than two years old, and pre- 
sumably comes from Soviet Russia, the scene of the two 
vagabonds’ activities. The authors are cynically sceptical 
about the improvements made in Russia; but their criticisms 
are indirect, conveyed in humorous asides. 

The humour in Miss Sinclair’s work has always been quiet, 
with a certain sly malice that never has any personal spite 
in it. She sees men and women as not so much the slaves of 
their temperaments as their employers—her people, that is, 





take conscious and deliberate advantage of having a certain 
moral or mental colour, and exploit it to the full. “ Miss 
Tarrant’s Temperament ”’ is, perhaps, the best story in the 
volume; for here Miss Sinclair has allowed herself space 
enough to develop her theme with a subtle delicacy that 
leaves the reader very much in the quandary he would have 
been in had he really met Miss Tarrant. There are some 
destructive little notes on the weaknesses of the literary 
temperament; and in more than one story Miss Sinclair 
allows herself a robust use of farce: this succeeds most 
admirably in the tale where Watts Gunn flies from Mrs, 
Folyat-Raikes and takes refuge in Mrs. Abadam’s bathroom, 


A MODEST RECORD 


The Path through the Wood. By J. Lewis May. Bles. 7s. 6d, 
Chambers in the Temple. By C. P. Hawkes. Methuen. 7s. 6d, 

A book of essays is rarely * boosted ” by its publisher; it is too 
often charming, the author inevitably works a delicious vein, 
and beyond a tame reference to Lamb the splurger will not let 
himself go. Now, there would be little point in advertising an 
essayist as though he had written a detective story; but why 
should not the author sometimes write his own advertisement? 
Perhaps Mr. Lewis May has done this in The Path through the 
Wood, for the paragraph on the wrapper is distinctive and 
modest enough to attract any reader of essays. Also, it gives 
a hint of the author’s subject and style : 

That wise old scholar, Monsieur Littré, attached great importance 
to all that belongs to the past. ‘I have many a time regretted,” 
he wrote, “‘ that in the Middle Ages it did not occur to simple people 
to keep a sort of modest record of their family life. ... Whata 
curious interest would have attached to these records, what experi- 
ences, now lost for ever, might thus have been preserved to us!” 

The writer goes on to say that he has written a book of remini- 
scences about an average middle-class Victorian family, and you 
find on opening the book that for once you are given exactly 
what you have been led to expect. The Path through the Wood is 
autobiography in a series of vignettes, wistful and even at times 
a trifle archaic. More than half is a description of childhood. 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


The Breadwinner’s 


Bread 











My dearest Beatrice, 

What you teil me about your job is very interest- 
ing. Of course you’re quite right to try to make 
yourself indispensable to them; but at all costs you 
must look after your health, and [| don’t like to hear 
that at your age you're getting indigestion and what 


you describe as a “heavy” feeling inside. 


If{ were you I should go in for Vita-Weat in place 


of ordinary bread or toast. Then you won't be 


with unconverted 


clogging yourself masses of 
starch (1 got that from Dr. Jones), which your 


system can’t cope with and which only help you to 
put on fat. Vita-Weat contains nothing but the 
whole-wheat berry, and though it’s full of goodness 
it keeps your inside right and your figure slim. 


And you'll simply love its “scrunchiness” and ripe- 


corn flavour .. 


VitaWeal 


RECO 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY —<sGAN 
Penk 
ent 
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TRIPPING away all sentiment—getting down to 
stark realities—you are, to your family, the 
source of the income which provides the home, 
food, clothes and amusement. 


¢ 


You are also expected to provide for the 
contingencies ! 


usual 


When considering family finances a fact often over- 
looked is that the margin between income and 
expenditure may be sufficient to meet most contin- 
gencies provided you live....BUT.... should 
you die your family might lack even the bare 
necessities of life unless a suitable income is available 
from another source. 


There is only one sure method of providing for your 
dependants in the event of your death, and that is by 
means of Life Assurance. The best policies for this 
purpose are “ Whole Life” policies, for by reason of 
their low annual cost you are enabled to provide the 
largest possible amount at death. 


Examples of Premiums for a £100 Policy. 
Age 30 next birthday. 


Whole Life Assurance 
WITH PROFITS 


The value of these policies is 
increased by the addition of 
Bonuses (at present {2/2/- 
per year for each £100). 


Annual Premium 


§2:7:4 


Whole Life Assurance 
LIMITED PAYMENTS 
WITH PROFITS 
The payment of premiums 
ceases after 20 years, but 


Bonuses are added until 
death occurs. 


Annual Premium 


ei . 
& £3: 8S: 5 bacte cya 


CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Chief Office: 
106 Corporation St. 


MANCHESTER Whe Sion 





Branch and District 
Offices in all the 


principal towns 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 
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Mr. May recalls experiences common to most children with 
unusual accuracy and tenderness. What child is not bewildered 
and rather overawed by the existence of several unmarried, 
saintly aunts? Most of us remember making indiarubber faces 
at family prayers, and being driven in a carriage to the seaside, 
and staring with sullen envy at some large box of soldiers in a 
toyshop window beyond our parents’ means. One half of 
Mr. May’s childhood was spent in Devon, and the other in London, 
so that his early memories are unusually rich. In the last few 
essays he is a listener in the company of authors and publishers 
—he gives an excellent sketch of John Lane, who was an old 
friend of his father. The whole book has an air of being delicate 
and remote; it is not exaggeratedly of its period and does not 
attack the present. It might perhaps have been even better if 
Mr. May had adopted the form of a continuous narrative instead 
of a series of stop-short essays. 

Chambers in the Temple is a collection of reprinted essays on 
wigs, ushers, Lord Birkenhead, eating dinners, serjeants and so 
on. It is readable and most of the subjects are interesting; but 
the style flops badly at times into an odd mixture of counsel’s 
English and slang. 


A PORTRAIT OF RABELAIS 


Rabelais. By A. J. Nock and C. R. Witson. Harpers. 21s. 


Rabelais may appeal to us or not as a humorist, but no student 
of French literature can return to him from the more sophisticated 
blooms of the later Renaissance without savouring the freshness 
of the dawn which he represents, when the mind that thirsted 
for culture was still inhabited by the gloriously abundant and 
grotesque imagination of the Middle Ages, and when the sheer 
joy in existence which was tending already towards an intellectual 
pleasure still maintained a fair balance towards the physical. 

Rabelais had all the versatility of the age and, as is true of so 
many contemporary figures, the work by which we know him 
best represents a small part of his mental activity. Priest and 
doctor by profession, distinguished humanist, lawyer and diplo- 
matist unofficially, he was an author at various odd times in the 
course of his life. So much, with a few dates and a handful of 
details, we can learn from the documents. Numberless legends 
have grown up around the local and topical allusions in his 
tales, numberless so-called political and religious ‘* tendencies ”’ 
have been traced through them. The authors of the present 
study, however, have left aside all but the obviously auto- 
biographical passages of Gargantua and Pantagruel and, collecting 
information about his friends and associates and the milieux 
which he frequented at different epochs, have endeavoured to 
deduce his character from the influences to which he was 
subjected. He stands out clearly from a little group of humanists 
at Fontenay, and later is a prominent figure in the wider circle 
surrounding Geoffroy d’Estissac. But as a diplomatist at Rome 
with Jean du Bellay, or as an office-holder in the King’s suite, 
our hero is apt to be eclipsed by the more showy figures of 
Francois I., Henry VIII. or Charles V. 

Rabelais, as presented here, is a man with a rich and varied 
experience of life, a scholar-priest whose point of view is dis- 
interested and purely objective, free from partisanship in the 
religious quarrels of his day—he threw stones into both gardens, 
we are told. Then there is the artist whose mastery of style, 
creative energy and fund of humour are prodigious, and whose 
satire, if it was sometimes directed against one party, sometimes 
against another, was never at the service of any. The documents 
have been ransacked thoroughly and conscientiously, but 
unfortunately the study is dry reading and at times self-satisfied, 
and we do not gain any whole impression of Rabelais’s personality. 
The way of the critic who seeks biographical allusions on every 
page is doubtless full of pitfalls, but one cannot help feeling that 
the present authors would have run no risks in making a rather 
less discreet use of Rabelais’s works and so adding liveliness and 
fullness to their portrait. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Barrister. By Sir Haroitp Morris, K.C. Bles. 3s. 6d. 


The life of the barrister, as pictured by Sir Harold Morris, is an 
enviable one. The training, it is true, is expensive, the work is 
hard, and the competition keen; many are called but few are 
chosen by the solicitors on whom advancement depends. Once 
your fingers are in the pie, however, you will find the plums 


substantial—and they are plums of fame as well as of lucre. For 
the young man who is going to the Bar, or who is at the Bar, 
there is plenty of good advice in this book, and for the layman 
information and amusement. Sir Harold Morris mixes grave and gay 
judiciously—though the grave is of a very mild kind. He discourses 
easily on the Inns and the Courts, the circuits and sessions, on the 
mysteries of pleadings, on devillings and “ dockers ” and “ soups ” 
and taking silk, on judges and solicitors and lay clients, and last, 
but not least, on that lynch-pin of all chambers, the barrister’s 
clerk. Like every lawyer, Sir Harold is rich in personal reminis- 
cences and in anecdotes, and some of these are good. One of the 
best is the story of the solicitor’s office-boy, who was ordered by 
his employer, as he was leaving in a hurry one Friday night, to 
““ write a stiff letter to Mr. Robinson asking him to pay that £40 
for costs.’”” On Monday morning he was surprised by the receipt 
of four ten-pound notes from Mr. Robinson. He turned up the 
carbon copy of the office-boy’s letter and found this: 
Dear Sir, 

You have been owing this firm the sum of £40 for costs for 
the last nine months. Unless we receive notes for that amount 
by the first post on Monday morning next we shall take such 
proceedings as will astonish you. 

Yours faithfully, 


The name of this genius is not recorded; but surely it must be by 
now inscribed among the great ones of the earth! 


A Select Bibliography of Modern Economic Theory, 1870-1929. 
Compiled by Haroup E. Batson. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

This is a strictly academic book list. Economic theory is interpreted 
in a narrow sense, so as to exclude most of the writings that deal 
primarily with the application of theory rather than with theory 
itself. ‘This, of course, greatly narrows its range, and makes it a work 
essentially for the use of experts rather than of “‘ lay ”’ students of the 
subject. Within these limits it is useful, though its judgments, in 
the brief descriptions given of the listed volumes and articles, are apt 
to be somewhat partisan. Marxian literature is largely ignored, and 
unorthodox views in general are somewhat scantily treated ; while the 
reference to Marx’s own writings contains a serious blunder. The chief 
use of the volume consists in its listing of articles of theoretical interest 
from the leading academic periodicals. 





Modern French Decoration. By K. M. Kaute. Putnam. 15s. 
Miss Kahle writes with a sense of proportion and a knowledge of 
the historical background of what she is discussing. One may not be 
particularly enamoured of the American habit of making perfect 
** period ” rooms or houses; but undoubtedly the interior decorations 
of that country have saved many a provincial city from the devastating 
ugliness that was the doom of its European equivalent. Miss Kahle 
is occasionally too favourable to modern fashions; but she knows 
why she likes what she praises. There are twenty-seven good illustra- 


tions and a preface by M. Léon Deshairs, of the Paris Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs. 


Horace Walpole. By Lewis Metvitte. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Nobody will grudge Mr. Melville the pleasure he must have had 
in compiling this life of Horace Walpole, but it is difficult to see its 
exact purpose. For those who need a sketch of Walpole’s life and 
career, critical and sympathetic, there is Austin Dobson’s excellent 
monograph, and there are Walpole’s letters. It is on these Mr. Melville 
has based his unassuming book; and if his essay sends fresh readers 
to that great collection, it will not have been useless. 


Hymns of the Western Church. 
Partridge. 16s. 

This is a handsome edition of twenty-four well-known hymns, 
ranging from the fourth to the thirteenth century. Mr. Blakeney has 
printed the original Latin, and as an accompaniment the best transla- 
tions available. We are again struck with the extraordinary skill of 
John Mason Neale, a genuine journeyman poet. That his versions, 
and others more frequently, fail to reproduce the full glory of the 
Latin is due to the splendour of the originals. It was a wise choice to 
give Crashaw’s lovely paraphrase of the Dies ire. 


idited by E. H. BuaKeney. Eric 


The Memoirs of a Little Monkey. 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 


Ket was a chimpanzee who wrote on bits of bark descriptions 
of the animals of the savannah. Later, in her captivity, she wrote 
on paper. Her style is usually that of Reading without Tears. 
‘The kitten pussy is small and docile. He jumps into my lap 
and purrs. When I pull his tail he strikes me with his paw. 
Occasionally the simplicity is laid aside: Ket is ‘“‘ petrified ”’ with 
fear, or she longs to “ breathe with expanded chest the fragrant 
breeze.” She is disturbed by contact with pain and with death, 
but of sex she seems wholly unaware. It is difficult to understand 
for whom the Polish author of this harmless tale is writing. If 
Ket’s memoirs are not satire they are certainly not science: the 
chimpanzee-psychology would make Koéhler yawn. If they are 
meant for children it must be for those of Standards I and II. 


By Ferpinanp A. OsSENDOWSEI. 


Art in America. By SuzANNE LAFou.etre. Harper. 2ls. 


This well-written and well-illustrated book reveals an aspect of 
American activity which rarely attains due appreciation in this 
country. We are too apt to consider that American interest 0 
art is limited to the indiscriminating acquisition of Europea? 
masterpieces and intensive degustations in the cafés of Mont- 
parnasse. Miss LaFollette shows that there has long been a high 
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Sayings ef Famous Men. 


DISRAELI. 


“The present interests me more than the past, and the 
future more than the present,” so wrote Disraeli in 
 Lothair ""—and that should be your position to-day. If 
self-preservation is a law of nature, man’s attitude towards 
those dependent upon him should be full and adequate 
provision for the future—so easy to achieve by means of a 
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combining as it does immediate protection for one’s 
dependants with a remunerative investment for one’s 
savings in old age. 
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Some queer pipes 
and the Supreme tobacco 


Kost African jMpes 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
by Europeans. he abit spread rapidly and 
a reat variety of pipes came into use. 
On the Western Seaboard the influence of the 
white man is to be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 
figures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such an 
important part in the life of the people. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING POLICY 


HE aim of the C.W.S. BANK is the 
fullest service to its customers. 


No profits (in the ordinary sense of the 
term) are made, the semi-annual surpluses 
being regularly credited to the Reserve 
Fund each year and not dispersed in the 
ordinary way. 


This results in very remunerative terms 
being enjoyed by the Bank’s customers. 


Full particulars from 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1. 

42 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
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standard of native production. The early settlers evolved a severe 
but charming style in architecture and interior decoration. The 
necessity of the family portrait brought out the talents of 
Hasselins, Feke and Blackburn, while West and Copley invaded 
England with marked success. But during the early rush-period 
of the country, the artist found it a hard struggle, and such good 
painters as Allston and Stuart lived on the precarious opportunities 
for portraiture. With the advent of the millionaire, and the 
growth of the leisured class, the artist’s lot improved. Hunt, 
Chase, Prendergast and Pack have all done work up to the 
European standard and of native inspiration. In Miss LaFollette 
they have a sympathetic chronicler and level-headed critic. 


Good Manners and Bad. By Hucu Scorr. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

This is a rather long book on a light subject. Mr. Scott tries 
to be thorough and diverting at the same time, and the result (if 
it is not bad manners to say so) is a trifle dull. For example, 
he begins a section on Postcards, ‘‘ Postcards are a great con- 
venience,’’ and works up to the statement that there are times 
when a postcard instead of a letter will give offence to the 
recipient. This may possibly be a new point of view to somebody, 
but is he likely to buy Mr. Scott’s book? Self-parody would have 
made the book better; as it is, there is more than a hint of the 
solemn instruction of ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents.”’ 


About Motoring 


ADJUSTING FOUR-WHEEL 
BRAKES 


VERY motorist knows that under modern traffic condi- 
E tions no liberties can be taken with the setting of the 
brakes. Unless a car is invariably driven with its 
brakes in perfect adjustment it may at any moment be 
involved in a crash, which may entail death for some of the 
persons concerned, not to speak of police proceedings and 
heavy financial contingencies. Most modern chassis embody 
quite a number of somewhat complicated brake adjusters 
which perplex and alarm an owner driver; but as there is 
fortunately a single master turnbuckle, handscrew or other 
gadget, the owner usually tightens this master control 
merrily, until for some reason inscrutable to him its operation 
fails to produce the expected results. He then dumps the car 
in a garage, usually while his party is lunching at an adjacent 
hotel; and he always hopes for the best from this sublime 
trust. If his trust is reposed in a first-class garage, he could 
devise no better plan. But since he is probably unknown to 
the garage proprietor, and the staff are already submerged 
in more remunerative jobs, the mechanic detailed for the 
work will frequently adopt makeshift methods. He will stalk 
sturdily up to the car, depress the pedals, note that there is 
an inch or two of waste motion on the pedal, and toy with 
the various adjustments until this useless play is taken up. 
He will then collect his fee, and leave the owner to take the 
road. Even at this, cars are so accommodating that the 
brakes may be satisfactory. More probably, one back brake 
and one front brake will now undertake all the work. If 
these two hubs chance to be located on opposite sides of the 
car, the vehicle will be quite driveable, though rather 
deficient in stopping power. If they are located on the same 
side, the vehicle will steer hard to one side whenever its 
brakes are in action; and if the stoppage be tolerably abrupt, 
it will skid. If in addition the roads chance to be wet, a 
fierce brake application will probably cause the car to give a 
superb imitation of a columbine in a pantomime; it will twirl 
right round, and go into a spin, in the course of which it 
may or may not collide with some hard and weighty obstacle. 
In an example of this makeshift adjustment which came 
under my notice last week, the results were tiresome to a 
degree. It so chanced that the adjuster of one back wheel 
brake had loosened a nut, stripped a thread, and gone on 
strike. The other back hub was so full of grease, which had 
leaked down the axle shaft from the differential whilst the 
car stood on a camber, that under no system of adjustment 
could it be made to grip. Consequently only the front pair 
of brakes were capable of any useful work at all; yet the 
mechanic reported with perfect truth that he had taken up 
all the play on the pedal. 


* * * 


Most maintenance handbooks print lengthy directions for 
brake adjustment; and after a prolonged period of use, say 
5,000 miles from the last radical overhaul of the brake 
system, these directions should be carried out, either by the 
owner himself, or by a good mechanic under the owner’s 
personal supervision. The operator will need a good jack, for 


a 


without it he will probably scamp a job which demands 
precision and perseverance; and he should wear a boiler suit, 
as the components are never accessible. With almost any 
standard braking system, the first essential is to jack up each 
wheel separately, and set its individual adjustment until the 
wheel just revolves freely with the pedal and brake lever in 
their ‘‘ off’ positions. He should then execute the recom- 
mended adjustments of the main or common control, which 
varies enormously as between cars of different makes. With 
any luck a final test will indicate that all four brakes are 
sharing the work in due proportion. This final test really 
demands the use of four jacks and two persons, for each 
wheel should ideally be off the ground, and one man should 
apply the pedal and lever, whilst the other feels the wheels in 
turn. But except in extreme cases this final test may be 
executed by one man without any jacks at all, by the simple 
expedient of taking the car out on an empty road, and seeing 
that it pulls up in a dead straight line with reasonable 
rapidity when the brakes are applied hard. This test cannot 
be trusted with some of the more complex systems, when the 
compensating mechanisms may produce queer effects, 
supposing there is some internal derangement of an individual 
hub, though the initial test of each wheel should usually 
betray such flaws. 
* * * 


The toil and complexity of these tests render the purchase 
of a first-class jack desirable. The use of a good hydraulic 
jack, costing 50s. or more, is infinitely faster and pleasanter 
than working with one of the cheap single-screw jacks 
normally supplied in manufacturers’ kits. Since the jack is 
essential to wheel changing, the buying of a good article is 
the most pardonable of motoring extravagances. A good 
jack can be raised without making its owner perspire. Its 
handle is long enough to clear the luggage grid, and does not 
drop out of the socket at the least provocation; an automatic 
action will raise the head to axle height in half a turn. 
Better still are the costlier patent jacking systems, such as the 
Stevenson or Jackall, which eliminate the usual acrobatics 
altogether, since they are worked from the side of the car, 
clear of all obstructions. But these systems are a trifle 
expensive, and few owners will fit them to cars which they 
intend to sell in a year or so. Wherever a car is to be kept 
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COMPANY MEETING 





JOHN LEWIS AND COMPANY 





SPECIAL CHARACTER OF THE ORGANIZATION 





STAFF AND PARTNERSHIP SHARES 





REPLY TO COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 





MR. J. SPEDAN LEWIS’S STATEMENT 





The second annual general meeting of John Lewis and Co., Ltd., 
was held on May 30, at the company’s premises in Oxford Street, 
London, W. 

Mr. J. Spedan Lewis (chairman of the company) presided, and, 
before inviting questions upon the accounts and report of the directors, 
remarked that, as on the previous occasion, the report had given all 
the information usually given only in the speech of the chairman. 
This new departure had been strongly commended by leading organs 
of the press both in this country and abroad, and the board proposed 
to adhere to it. On the previous occasion he had offered no observa- 
tions at all before inviting questions, but there were a few remarks 
that he felt he ought to make in view of the special circumstances of 
the present meeting. 

REMUNERATION OF THE STAFF. 

In the first place, he mentioned that, as recently as the previous Sunday, 
a newspaper had endeavoured to produce upon the minds of its readers 
an impression that payments mentioned in the report of the auditors 
as having been charged to associated companies or to himself should 
really have been charged to the profit and loss account. The directors 
had endeavoured to make clear in their report that this was not the 
case, but, in view of the importance of the point, he thought that he 
should repeat that the amount charged to the profit and loss account 
in respect of remuneration of the staff had been the full normal 
percentage of turnover. That was to say that an ordinary management 
seeking to make in the ordinary way profit for themselves would not 
have needed to spend upon obtaining the services of employees any 
more than the total sum that had been charged to the profit and loss 
account. 

In the second place, he thought that the shareholders would agree 
that it would have been better if there had been time for what would 
have been the rather difficult task of deciding how to shorten the 
report without making any regrettable omission. He thought that in 
future the report should be two-thirds, or at most three-quarters, of 
the present length. (Several shareholders expressed agreement, 
although after the meeting one intimated that any shortening whatever 
would have been regrettable.) 

STRENGTH OF THE PREFERENCE POSITION. 

_ In the third place, more emphasis should, perhaps, have been laid 
in the report upon the fact that no preference shareholder could lose 
one penny until he (the chairman) had lost the whole of his estate. 
The shareholders might trust him to part with the control of the 
company long before that point was reached. The shareholders had 
really nothing whatever to worry about. The truth was that an 
operation so big as the taking over of the Harries business could not 
be judged properly upon a twelve-month view. No doubt, yearly 
publication of accounts, as required by law, worked well normally, 
but it did not work well in a specia! case of this kind, which was rather 
of the nature of a three-year operation. In the same way, if in ordinary 
circumstances companies had to publish their accounts weekly, or even 
monthly, the figures would be often alarming, although by the end of 
the year no cause for alarm would appear. 

He was glad to be able to tell them that the recent attacks did not 
appear to have increased the normal volume of share transfers, but 
it was, of course, very regrettable that the price obtained by those 
who had occasion to sell at this particular time should have been 
attected either by natural misapprehension of the true significance 
of the accounts of the last year, or by such grossly incompetent or 
deliberately misleading comments and suggestions as had appeared in 
a few newspapers of minor standing. 

REPLY TO QUESTIONS. 

The chairman then invited questions, and a shareholder inquired 
whether the board had any means of knowing how a certain newspaper 
had obtained what appeared to be advance information of a confidential 
Character, 

_ The chairman answered that the directors had no reason to doubt 
the trustworthiness of any of the employees of the company, and the 
auditors, who, as he thought all the shareholders were probably aware, 
were one of the most eminent firms in the world—(hear, hear)—were, 
ol course, extremely careful in the same direction, and had likewise 
no reason for doubt. He was inclined to think that it might have been 
* case of the putting forward of a mere guess as a piece of definite 

vance information, but the shareholders were aware that in the 
Seog state of the law that sort of thing ¢ ould be done toa considerable 
€xtent with impunity and that a certain type of journalist was not 
above doing it. , 
eee —_— the chairman quoted a letter from a shareholder who 
of the oo t ane: in his opinion, the recent attacks In a certain section 
iio je would have been very unlikely if the company had been 
pa vertisers. (Laughter. ) The chairman observed that this 

t nN was natural and, indeed, obvious common sense, but that he 


ad 
ad 


felt at the same time that he ought to take that occasion to say quite 
definitely that he had been deeply impressed by the entire fairness 
with which the press as a whole had always treated another drapery 
company with which he was connected, and which was likewise one of 
the few drapery companies that were conspicuously not advertisers. 

There were no other questions, and the accounts and report were 
thereupon approved unanimously, as were the other motions upon the 
paper. 

TRADE CUSTOMERS. 

In seconding a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was likewise 
carried unanimously, a shareholder drew attention to the fact that 
most, if not all, of the large West-end drapery companies gave trade 
customers a specially favourable price, whereas John Lewis and Co., 
Limited, made no such distinction between trade customers and the 
ordinary public. 

The chairman, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, observed 
upon the latter point that he was fully persuaded that a genuine 
wholesale trade in uncut pieces could be undertaken advantageously 
only upon a quite separate stock and that trade customers, in the 
common West-end draper’s sense of the words, could not be served 
more cheaply than the ordinary public. It followed, therefore, that, 
unless they were to be served really at a loss, the giving of a special 
trade price must necessarily mean that the ordinary public were charged 
an unnecessarily high rate of profit. This was, in fact, what happened, 
and the fact went far to explain the very conspicuous success of that 
part of their business. 

In addition to the foregoing summary of the proceedings of the 
meeting it is thought desirable to reproduce here the two following 
sections of the report that was issued with the accounts :— 

SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMPANY. 

If this report were not so long already, we should have included 
a note upon the main differences of character between the former 
Harries trade and our own, but, though we think that this might be 
of interest to a good many of our readers, we feel that it is better 
not to trouble them upon this occasion with anything of that kind. 
For the same reason we are deferring to another occasion the detailed 
description of our partnership system to which we referred in the 
406th paragraph of our last report. 

But we ought, perhaps, upon this occasion to recall to your minds 
the following facts: When the chairman had become the sole and 
exclusive owner of the business of John Lewis and Company he was 
advised that, if he were willing to ‘‘ sell out,’’ he could realise his 
business interests for about {£1,000,000, which he could then have 
invested in securities of the highest class in this country or elsewhere. 

Instead of doing this, he put the whole of his fortune at the “‘ tail- 
end ’’ of the capital of your own company and of its associates, and he did 
this in such a way that all of the profit will go to the staff while he lives 
upon his capital, of which he reckons that there will be enough for 
his life-time and for such bequests as he will wish to make. Under 
this arrangement he will never receive at any time from first to last 
a penny more than the original capital-sum for which he was advised 
that he could sell out then completely for immediate cash. Had he 
chosen to realise his interests and to invest the proceeds, he would 
have had thenceforward from securities of the highest class a yearly 
income of about £50,000, whereas, under the arrangement that he 
actually made, he will receive from all this property no income or 
profit whatever, either now or at any future time. 

Moreover, the ‘‘ tail-end ’’ charge in the safest of businesses obviously 
cannot be nearly so safe as a set of investments judiciously distributed 
among the choicest securities of the most stable countries of the world. 

At best the chairman was incurring years of somewhat anxious and 
somewhat arduous work, and, of course, he was taking a real risk 
that unforeseeable developments of politics or other irresistible causes 
might lose him quite a large part of his capital. 

He took this course because he has always felt that it is highly 
desirable that those who have the luck to be the heirs of successful 
business men and who do not desire to make for themselves fresh 
business profits and who are inclined to a life of public service should 
not withdraw their capital from business and, having invested it 
securely, devote themselves to a Parliamentary or similar career, 
but should “ stick to the shop”’ and work patiently and carefully 
at the task of reforming industry from within, and so make some return 
to that particular field from which their own fortunes came. 

The ordinary course means freedom from all private business and 
financial cares, and the great interest and pleasure and social attractions 
of a career in public life. But, in the chairman’s opinion, there are 
too many public-spirited men’ in Parliament, and elsewhere outside 
the world of business, and too few in positions of actual expert control 
of large industrial organisations. a 

When the first Factory Acts were got through Parliament, and 
hideous abuses, in the way of child labour and so on, were thereby 

(Continued on page 291) 
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Please send me, post free and without any obligation 


(a) Full information about the 1930 Household Kelvinator. 

(b) Details of running costs and of your deferred Payments 
Plan. 

(c) The name of my nearest Authorized Depot. 


RL aM aR CC 
(Post in an unsealed envelope with 3d. stamp to 
Kelvinator Ltd., 258 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1.) 
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for several years, they are amply worth their cost; and if the 
new car is to be of approximately the same size and Weight, 
they can be transferred to it at small expense. 


R. E. Davipson, 


THE CITY 


HE anticipation so widely held last week that a further 
reduction in the Bank Rate was imminent has 
receded into the background, which is in accordance 

with the statement made here a fortnight ago that interest rates 
had probably touched bottom. The share markets are worse 
than ever, prices crumbling away all the time, and this holds 
good even in those few cases where increased dividends are 
announced. On the other hand, there is quite a good demand 
for first-class loans and debentures. ‘The £1,000,600 Johannes- 
burg 5 per cent. Inscribed Stock offered at 973 per cent. was 
immediately oversubscribed, as was the £1,500,000 of Niger 
Company’s 5 per cent. Debenture Stock offered at 94 per cent, 
Against this, however, underwriters of the £800,000 St. Helens 
Corporation 5 per cent. Stock, issued at 993 per cent., have 
had to take up 78 per cent. of their commitments. If, as 
seems likely, there is a lull in the issue of these municipal 
stocks, existing issues should be quickly absorbed. The 
London County Council 43 per cent. Loan, which was only 
partially taken by the public and was quoted at a discount, 
now stands at a premium of 12s. 6d. per cent. 
* * * 


With all the talk of cheaper money, it may be interesting 
to compare the official discount rates prevailing at the 
present time with those ruling before the war. Taking the 
average rate during 1913, it appears that the Bank of 
England rate has fallen from 4.8 per cent. to 3 per cent., 
France from 4 per cent. to 2} per cent., Holland from 4} per 
cent. to 3 per cent., Belgium from 5 per cent. to 3 per cent., 
Switzerland from 4.8 per cent. to 3 per cent., Sweden from 
5.1 per cent. to 3} per cent., and Germany from 5.9 per cent. 
to 44 per cent. One might argue that the decline in rates 
was determined by geographical considerations, for directly 
we go east of Germany, rates are little lower than they were 
in 1913, when the Austro-Hungarian Bank Rate was 6 per 
cent. In Austria and Hungary the rate is now 53 per cent. 
and in Czechoslovakia it is 5 per cent. In Roumania the rate 
is now 9 per cent. as against 6 per cent. in 1913, in Greece it 
is 9 per cent. as against 6} per cent., and in Italy 5} per 
cent. as compared with an average rate of 5.7 per cent. in 
1913. Opinions differ as to whether the present low rates in 
Western Europe are artificial or not. Once the German 
Reparations Loan is out of the way it will be possible to see 
more clearly in this respect, although, of course, poor trade 
conduces to low rates of interest for lenders, if not necessarily 
for borrowers. 

* * * 

The combination of the Daily Chronicle and the Daily News 
marks still another chapter in the series of events following 
upon the market collapse of last autumn, and hits the invest- 
ing public, inasmuch as it holds most of the £800,000 of 
7 per cent. First Preference shares of the Daily Chronicle 
Investment Corporation. The finance connected with the 
company is extremely complicated. In December, 1918, 
Mr. Lloyd George formed a private company entitled United 
Newspapers (1918), Ltd., which acquired the Daily Chronicle 
and the Sunday News. After certain editorial changes, the 
paper remained under that control until 1927, when the 
Ordinary shares were sold to the Daily Chronicle Investment 
Corporation (at a magnificent profit to the vendors), subject 
to strict stipulations as to its political policy. Within a year, 
Mr. W. Harrison, of Inveresk Paper fame, acquired control 
of the Daily Chronicle Investment Corporation, and his state- 
ment at an annual meeting that he was a Conservative In 
control of a great Liberal newspaper aroused a good deal cf 
interest. As a result of the difficulties encountered by the 
Harrison group, Mr. B. H. Binder, C.A., an eminent 
accountant, has been made chairman of most of its under- 
takings, including the Daily Chronicle Investment Corpora- 
tion, and it is generally understood that he represents one of 
the big banks. When the Daily Chronicle Investment 
Corporation Preference shares were offered to the public, !t 
was stated that the average net daily sales of the paper were 
928,476. The Corporation has a large holding in United 
Newspapers, Ltd., which owns a number of provincial 
newspapers. Presumably in exchange for the Chronicie 


interests the Corporation will receive a certain number of 
shares in the combined Daily News and Chronicle under 
taking, but in view of all the considerations it will be 
surprising if the Preference dividend due July Ist on the 
Daily Chronicle Investment Corporation First Preference 
shares is paid. 


A. Emu Davies. 
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(Continued from page 289 
prought to an end, the career of the Yorkshire manufacturer, 
Mr. Fielden, was of immense use to those who were in charge of the 
Bills. 

They had to meet the obviously sincere and highly influential 
opposition of such men as John Bright, who constantly assured the 
House that the proposed reforms would be disastrous to British 
industry. 

The supporters of the Bill were able to keep on answering: ‘‘ Look 
at Fielden. He has actually done all these things that you say are 
crazy. And for a time he himself was called crazy for doing them. 
But he has made himself a millionaire ’’—(and in those days millionaires 
were rarities)—‘‘ and now people are saying that he has_ shovelled 
his money out to his work-people and God has shovelled it back again.’s 

In the chairman’s opinion the magnificent labour force of this country 
has been brought into such a deep-seated chronic condition of irritation 
at the idea that it is exploited grossly by profiteering captains of 
industry, who charge far too much for their admittedly indispensable 
services, and by profiteering dealers in money, who likewise charge far 
too much for their admittedly indispensable capital, that, sooner than 
continue to make such profits for those parties, it will prefer and is 
preferring to half-starve itself and all our country along with itself. 
To-day, May 20, The Times tells us that the number of days lost in 
1929 in industrial disputes was 8,287,000. . 

Far-reaching sincere experiments to discover reforms that will 
distribute industrial income less unequally and that will increase rather 
than diminish industrial discipline are, in the chairman’s opinion, the 
supreme need of our times, and he is taking accordingly the steps that 
have just been mentioned to do in that regard his own duty as he 
sees it. 

Among other reasons for which it has been thought desirable that 
these matters shall be mentioned again upon this occasion is the fact 
that certain newspapers made recently upon your company attacks 
that they could not have made if they had exercised ordinary care in the 
way of making previous inquiries. It is thought that, if they had 
realised the special character of the business, they might have been 
more careful to conform to the usually very high standards of the 
British Press. 


PossIBILITY OF CO-OPERATION BY SHAREHOLDERS AND THEIR 
FRIENDS. 

As in the case of any similar company, shareholders and their friends 
can materially increase our business by their own patronage and recom- 
mendation, and in the case of this particular company they can also 
materially stimulate the zeal and so increase the efficiency of the staff 
by investing in preferred ordinary shares of The John Lewis Partner- 
ship, Limited. 

Any such help in the creation of a ‘‘ market ”’ in these shares will 
sten the development of the full advantages of our system, because 
e shares are the form in which the staff get their “‘ partnership 
nefit,” and it is extremely desirable that they shall be able, if they 

oose, to sell their shares readily and for a fairly satisfactory price, say, 
at present, twenty shillings, or even a little less, though in a few years 
the shares should stand higher. The mere regular payment of the 
dividend (74 per cent. yearly, cumulative, and payable on December 1 
and June 1) will remove eventually every difficulty, but the company 
was formed only last year and in the meantime, while the quantity of 
shares issued so far (150,000) is still comparatively small and the 
company under the disadvantage of being new both in itself and in its 
1aracter, buyers of even a few of these shares will be rendering valuable 

: getting a share entitled to a cumulative dividend of 74 
cent. and having in our judgment a good prospect of not incon- 
lerable capital profit. 

It is hoped that some of those who read this notice may feel inclined 
to do what is in their own power to hasten the development of the new 
idea that lies behind our own system. 

It has been very warmly praised by experts of the highest eminence, 
and its details have been settled upon the very best professional advice. 

It is already succeeding, but it is very desirable from every point of 
view that its success shall be as rapid as possible. Anyone who at this 
stage provides members of the stafi with an opportunity of selling some 
of their shares will be giving really valuable help in that direction, and 
the chairman will be very grateful for it. 

It may be thought that the staff ought to retain the shares them- 
seives, but people whose incomes are quite small and who have homes 
to buy or children to educate or other important needs of ready-money 
are bound to be much more delighted and encouraged at finding them- 
selves receiving a share that they can turn into ready-money, than at 
inding themselves receiving a share that they are not allowed to sell 

id that merely produces them an income of ninepence at the end of 
each six months. 

As a matter of fact, there is already appearing among the staff a 
very definite tendency to be reluctant to part with shares. In this, 
‘ course, they are well-advised, for there is every likelihood that the 
shares will receive in fact an absolutely punctual dividend and will be 
saeable in a few years’ time for a price substantially better than they 
fetch at present. But it would not have been surprising if people 
- are for the most part quite unused to the idea of being share- 
oiders at all should have been unable to feel the reality of these and of 
‘der motives for holding. 

T his is the only reason for which we have felt some regret at what we 
consider to be the necessity of the new practice of requiring the staff 
aaaey to sell shares in order to get income during absence from duty. 

viously there is a risk that, if people once begin to sell, they will not 
stop until they have killed and eaten the whole of their little goose 

at would lay for them golden eggs of dividend. 
. hquiries regarding the shares should be addressed to the Secretary, 
<¢ John Lewis Partnership, Limited, 21 Holles Street, Cavendish 

Square, London, W.1. 
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LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM &T.. 
E.c. 4. 


s 
Figures of 
Assurance . « « ,,,.2.=:WAtKER..., 


By careful and prudent administration the 
A.M.P. has made more than {42,000,000 for 
the benefit of its Policy-holders since its es- 
tablishment in 1849, and this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, com- 
mission, taxes, etc. A.M.P, premiums are 
low, bonuses high, and policies, as befits the 
largest British Mutual Life Office, world- 
wide. Assets £74,000,000. Annual Income 
£10,500,000. Full particulars on application. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


MISCELLANEOUS 
YRENEES. September— Bank clerk and wife taking Morris 


Oxford car, 4 weeks from 31st Aug., offer two seats whole or part journey. Moderate 
_ hotels. Share expenses.— Box 649, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. 
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OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
House, Earl’s Court, S.W.5. 
Uniformed Men at 

Frobisher 1234. 


Artillery 
Ex-gunners carefully chosen for your needs. Smart 
short notice for Show-rooms, Weddings, etc.—Telephone : 





ERMAN FAMILY wishes to take Paying Guest between July ist 
and Sept, 15th. English sroken.—Write Franz, Bautzen (Sachsen), Lotzestrasse 9. 





ADY, with two small children, would take others for seaside 

holiday, July or September, with or without parents. Own bungalow close to sands. 

ied —_ coast. Safe bathing. Terms moderate. Lrarep, Elmstone Hardwick, 
tenham. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward a prospectus 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. LECTURING, Etc. 

Also Voice Production, Breathing, Reading.—401 West Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 





REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—Tue Lonpon Turninc Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 





RESTAURANT 
MELETTES as in France. Really nice cooking. A charming 


little restaurant, English, but Continental in style. Open midday until midnight. 
Social and dance club adjoining. Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus. 














Small Advertisements in 


THE NEw STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the constant service 
of all readers. It is estimated that at least 40,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW STATESMAN, and 
for a few shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about twelve words). Series Rates: per line per 
insertion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 

















INDEX TO VOL. XXXIV IS NOW READY. 
Gratis to Postal Subscribers on application. To other 
readers, Is., post free. 

THE NEW STATESMAN, 

10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








‘TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THe New STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year post free - - 30s. od, 
Six Months oa - 15s. od. 
Three Months __,, - 78. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, New STATESMAN, 
ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 
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ART GALLERY 


TRAINING CENTRE 





HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W.1. Loan Exhibition of 19th and 20th Century, French Masterpieces, 
Exhibition open till June 20th. 10-5, Saturdays, 10-1. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
APMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications from women of 
good education, with experience in social work, for temporary 
employment as assistant organisers or children’s care work. The 
permanent staff, particulars of which are given in the form of 
application, is recruited exclusively by selection from the temporary 
staff. 

Candidates must be either natural born or 
subjects under 40 years of age on 16th June, 1930. 
circumstances, married women are ineligible. 
66s. 6d. a week. 

Apply to the Education Officer (C.1), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope essential), for form 
of application, which must be returned not later than 16th June, 1930. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 





naturalised British 
Except in special 
The rate of pay is 


MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





OMAN UNDERGRADUATE (20), desires job in country July, 
August. Coaching; help farm, garden; drive car,—Box 647, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





OMAN, 24 to 28, preferably graduate, required for secretarial 

work in large merchant firm. Shorthand, typing and organizing ability essential: 

French and/or German an advantage. After training in London must be willing to 

work at Head Office in Near East for ashcrt period.—Reply, Box 650, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS 


REFORMED INNS 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 


Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). 








High - class 


Full particulars on request.—Mrs, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


° | ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum, 

For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH, 
CO-EDUCATIONAL, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
The Theosophical Educational Trust is giving up the Schoo) at the end of July 1930, 
It will continue along its present educational lines as an independent school, 
j Tests ae the three entrance Scholarships will take place during the week ending 
une 21st, 
For full particulars apply to the Principal: H, Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 


LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, SWITZERLAND. 
Mountain School for Boys (12-19) on modern lines (4,100 ft.). General educatior 
special coaching; one tutor to five boys; modern languages and business ¢ 

special care of delicate boys; all winter sports.—Particulars from Headmaster (M. Cuaniy 

Pearce, B.A., Oxon.). 














ITTLE FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX, 
Situated in extensive and beautiful grounds bordered by pine trees and moorland, 
Provides an all-round modern education for Boys and Girls (3-12) including Arts, 

Crafts, Dancing, Eurhythmics, etc. Outdoor activities a special feature. Excellent health 
record. Carefully chosen diet. Entire charge by arrangement.—Apply to the Principais, 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 








ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 


Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. 





SCHOOL,  Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature, 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 








EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 
sunny situation on outskirts of town. 
for summer months.—Mrs, WYNNE. 


K ANDERSTEG, Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable 
family hotel. Excellent food. Central heating. Open all the year. English 
spoken. Terms 9-12 frs. 


ATH. }-hr. by tram. Vegetarian Guest House. 


and view. Tennis. 


Vegetarian Guest House. 


Quiet, 
Tennis, Bathing. 


Additional house opposite 








Lovely garden 


River boating and bathing —G. ToLLemacue, Batheaston. 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 


LASTONBURY (Somerset). 


Holiday Centre. 
WARDEN, 


OMERSET, MENDIPS. Farmhouse apartments. 
indoor sanitation, bath (bh. & c.). 
near Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters—Apply Miss K. M, Ettis. 





Chalice Well Guest House. 
From £3 3s. weekly. Meat or Vegetarian. 


Ideal 


Particulars from 





Ideal situation, 
Terms 2} gns.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, Langford, 





Boarding House, 
Gas fire in bedrooms, 





ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (two minutes’ walk from auto. station, 
Wilderswil, Interlaken), Park Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view of Jungfrau, etc. 


Lovely walks, Every modern convenience, Terms from 7s. a day.—Mmes. E. and 
M. Lurtui, 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ing LET, furnished, in LANGDALE, WESTMORLAND, 
June 27th, a charming Cottage, 1 mile from Dungeon Ghyll. Two sitting-rooms, 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, h, & c., modern sanitation; glorious position and view, 
—Write Miss D. Warp, 38 Shawfield Street, Chelsea, London, 





after 





I ADY’S COTTAGE to let. July only. Three bedrooms (single), 
sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, bath, h. & c. leasant little garden. Beautiful 


scenery. Golf course near. Terms, £3 3s.—Miss Norton-Nissert, Lilac Cottage, 
Rodborough, Stroud. 





WO unfurnished upper floors to let, separately or together, in 
private house, three rooms each floor and geyser bath. Moderate rent to suitable 
tenants. View by appointment.—Abercorn 3237, or Box No. 648, NEw 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


TALY. To let or exchange, small furnished flat for one near 
London for 4-5 months. Garden.—Miss Neary, Borgo Tascherio 33, Verona. 








RTISTIC freehold cottage in private lane between Caterham and 
Godstone. Unobstructed view; mile station. London 40 minutes; 20 minute 
service. Main water; company’s gas. Large garden; near golf. £1,150.—Hills 

Den, Markfield Road, Caterham. 


OLET. Retreat on edge of beech-wood. 


h. & c., attendance. 





Two little rooms, bath, 
30 miles London Bridge.—SrweE 1, Felcourt, E. Grinstead. 


JoserpH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 
ge WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEApMisTRESS: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarsbips tenable any University. 





ILLASTON SCHOOL (founded 1898). A liberal education on 
modern lines. Preparatory department. Fees moderate. Entrance Scholarships. 
Particulars from the Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 





T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorovuGH, — 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
eadmistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
epen country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTE)). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12.___ Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 
home life, Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 

MILDRED STEELE. 





Bristol. 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 


Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs, SPENCER, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim oF 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 





PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 





Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. 
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